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PREFACE 


It is hoped that the six stories collected into this book 
will not only provide interesting reading for young boys 
and girls, and will not only familiarise them with idiomatic 
usages and expressions, but will offer them a key to a 
treasure-house of literature. 

A * 

If ‘‘ The Sealed Room leads boys to investigate for 
themselves the thrills of “ The White Company ” and 
“ Micah Clarke "—for Sir Arthur Conan Doyle’s genius 
found expression in a field far wider than the Sherlock 
Holmes series ; and if “ The Brothers ” persuades young 
readers to familiarise themselves with further, and perhaps 
greater, examples of Bjornson’s mighty " Peasant Saga,” 
this volume will have served its purpose. i 

Little Nell,’' even in abndged fonn, clearly shows 
how Dickens, by his unrivalled use of the simplest language 
and technique, achieved his master}’ in the creation of 
atmosphere. When we read of Little Nell's; grandfather 
waiting and praying for his granddaughter to wake from 
the sleep from which she was never to awake, we feel that 
we are in the ill-lit room with him, sharing his grief. It 
is an interesting study to compare the method of Dickens 
with that of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. In ” The Post¬ 
master ” the latter obtains his effects with no apparent 
striving but simply by superb employment of his mastery 
over language. The scene of the story is a Bengal indigo 
plantation and the actors are but two, but the appeal is 
as universal as Tagore's genius. 

Apart from “ The Miraculous Pitcher,” the origins of 
which are lost in antiquity, all the stories here given are 



tn>m the pens of writers who were contemporaries, 
span of one century nearly covers all their JJ' 
most "modern,’’ in the literary sense, is Galswor hy, 

•whose " The Justice and the Vagabond ’’ “ 
an appetite for other short stones in Caravan 
prelude to the reading of the " Forsyte Saga. 

Finally, it has not been forgotten that this is essen¬ 
tially a text-book, and therefore at the end 
a series of exercises which, though not exhaustiv , q 
comprehensive and typical. They should prove useful 

to students. 


THE EDITOR. 
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LITTLE NELL 

1 ■ 

i • 

Charles Dickens 

• F ^ 

In a small, out of the way street in London 

an old man kept an Old Curiosity Shop. He 

was a little old man with long grey iuxir. His 

figure was thin. His face was very wrinkled 

and, at the time of our storv, showed signs of 
* 

great and constant anxiety. 

The old curiosit}' shop that lie kept was 
fuU of strange antiques. There were suits of 
rhail standing like ghosts in armour here and 

- t * 

there, strange carvings brought from the 
cloisters of monks, rusty weapons of ihany 
kinds, curious figures in china and wood and 
iron and ivory, tapestry and furniture—all so 
strange that they may have been designed in 
a dream. The bent and care-worn old man 
seemed to fit in perfectly with the objects that 
he kept in it ; he seemed one of them. There 
was nothing in the wliole collection that 
seemed older, or more worn, than the old man 

I ^ 

himself. 

The sole companion of the old man in this 
strange place was a young girl of fourteen. 
Little Nell was the sweetest and the most 
loving child that there ever was. She had much 
of the old man's form and features—‘the same 




delicate features, the same bright blue eyes, 
the same thoughtful face. But as we might 
expect in a child of her age, she was bright and 
cheerful, actively engaged in looking after the 
old man and in keeping the place neat and 
clean. 

Little Nell and her grandfather, the old 
man of the curiosity shop, were not only 
constant companions, but also loving friends. 
They were devoted to each other with such 

V- 

attachment as can exist only between a grand¬ 
father and his only grandchild. The constant 
care of the old man was to see her happy, 
healthy, and cheerful. It has been said that 
the old man-s face showed signs of constant 
worry ; well, it was all on account of his 
grandchild. A dread had settled on him that 
poverty and misery would be her portion 
unless he made some great effort to save her 
from them. His time was passed not in 
attending to the shop and the few customers 
that might drop in to have a look at the curios 
and be tempted to buy by a clever salesman, 
but in tl linking out plans of becoming rich 
and above want in a very short time. It 
must be confessed at once that all the old 
man’s anxiety was on Little Nell s account 
and not a thought was wasted on himself. 

Little Nell, on her part, spent every hour 
of her young life in making the home com- 
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, ortable for her dear grandfather. She cooked 
his food, made his bed, read to him, and 
prattled on to him ceaselessly that he 
might be comfortable and forget his anxiety. 
Knowing each other’s secrets in all matters 
but this, she could not know what was troub¬ 
ling him. 

However, one thing puzzled her a little. 
She did not understand why her grandfather 
left home every evening at about 9 o’clock. 
After tliey had had their modest supper, and 
chatted for a time, he would get up and say, 
''Now go to bed, my dear. I am going out 
to do a little business. Don't forget to say 
your pra3^ers, Nelly/’ 

Little Nell knew nothing of these excur¬ 
sions of her grandfather night after night. 
But she suspected that thej'' had something to 
do with an ugly dwarf called Mr. Ouilp carried 
on some kind of a shipping business near a 
wharf on the river Thames. He was quite a 
frequent visitor at the old curiosity shop. 
Every time he came he brought with him a 
bag or so of money. This bag he handed over 
to the old man always with a joke which 
meant that he had got the money by honest 
means, and he hoped that the old man was 
becoming rich very fast as a result of these 
frequent investments. 

Whether the old man was becoming rich 
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or not we sliaU soon find out. But he was 
no doubt, falling very fast into the clutches f 

a dishonest man. For, it is not to 
stood that Mr. Quilp was a philanthropist who. 
handed liags of money to needy people in 
distress, Mr. Ouilp was a shrewd bargain 
driver. No money passed from his right hand 
unless Ins left hand liad made sure of a bond 
guaranteeing its repayment with interest. 

Thus gradually all the property and the 
shop belonging to the, old man came to be 
mortgaged to Mr. Quilp. Poor Nelly did not 
know (and what little she knew she did not 
understand) the exact nature of these dealings 

between them. 
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One night, the old man, who had been 
weak and ill all day. said he would not leave 
home. The child’s eyes sparkled at the news, 
but her joy subsided when she looked at his. 

worn and sickly face. 

“ Two days,” he said, “ two whole, clear, 

days have passed, and there is no reply. What 

did he tell thee, Nell ? ” 

” Exactly w'hat I told you, dear grand¬ 
father, indeed.” 

“ True,” said the old man, faintly. " Yes. 
But tell me again, Nell. ^ly head fails me. 


What was it that he told thee ? Nothing more 
than that he would see me to-morrow or next 
day? That was in the note/' 

“ Nothing more/' said the child. Shall I 
go to him again to-morrow, dear grandfather ? 
'Very early ? I will be there and back before 
breakfast." 

The old man shook his head, and sighing 
mournfully, drew her towards him. 

“ 'Twould be of no use, my dear, no 
earthly use. But if he deserts me, Nell, at 
this moment—if he deserts me now, when I 
should, with his assistance, be paid back for 
all the time and money I have lost and all the 
agony of mind I have undergone, which makes 
me what vou see, I am ruined, and—worse, 
far worse than that—have ruined thee for 
whom I ventured all. If we are beggars.! ''. 

What if we are ?" said the child boldly. 

Let us be beggars, and be happy." ^ 
" Beggars—and happy ! " said the old 

man. " Poor child ! " 

" Let us be beggars,'" said the child 
passing an arm round his neck, " I have no 
fear but we shall have enough. I am sure we 
shall. Let us walk through country places, 
and sleep in fields and under trees, and never 
think of money again,” " 

The child’s voice was lost in sobs as she 
dropped upon the old man's neck ; nor did 
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she weep alone. 

These were not words for other ears, nor 
was it a scene for other eyes. And yet other 
ears and eyes were there and greedily taking 
in all tliat passed, and moreover they were 
tlie ears and eyes of no less a person than Mr. 
Daniel Qnilp. Having entered unseen, he skipp¬ 
ed with uncommon agility into a chair and, 
perching himself on the back with his feet 
upon the seat, was thus enabled to look on 
and listen. Here, then, he sat, one leg cocked 
carelessly over the other, his chin resting on 
the palm of his hand, his head turned a little 
on one side, and his ugly features twisted into- 
a self-satished grimace. And in this position 
the old man, happening in course of time 
to look that way, at length chanced to see 
him, to his unbounded astonishment. 

The child uttered a suppressed shriek 
when she saw tliis disagreeable figure ; in their 
tirst surprise botli she and the old man, not 
knowing what to say, and half doubting its- 
reality, looked shrinkingly at it. Not at all 
moved by this reception, Daniel Quilp pre- 
ser^4 the same attitude, merely nodding twice 
or tifrice with a broad smile. At length the 
old man pronormced his name and inquired 

how lie came there. 

• '' Tlu’ough the door/' said Quilp pointing 
his shoulder with his thumb. 


% 
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Tm not quite small enough to get through 
key-holes. I wish I was. I want to have 
some talk with you, particularly, and in 
private — with nobody present, neighbour. 
Goodbye, little Nelly.’* 

Nell looked at the old man, who nodded 
to her to retire, and kissed her cheek. 

The dwarf said never a word, but watched 
his companion as he paced restlessly up and 
down the room, and presently returned to his 
seat. Here he remained, with his head bowed 
upon his breast for some time, and then 
suddenly raising it, said : 

Once, and once for all, have you brought 
me any money ? ” 

No ! ” returned Quilp. 

Then,” said the old man, clenching his 
hands desperately, and looking upward, ” the 
child and I are lost ! ” 

'' Neighbour,” said Quilp glancing sternly 
at him, and beating his hand twice or thrice 
upon the table to attract his wandering atten¬ 
tion, let me be plain with you, and play a 
fairer game than you have played with me. 
You have no secret from me now.” 

The old man looked up, trembling.J^ 

You are surprised,” said Quilp. WeU, 
perhaps that's natural. You have no secret 
from me now, I say ; no, not one. For now 
I know that all those sums of money, that 
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all those loans, advances, and supplies that 
you have had from me, have found their way 

to—shall I say the word ? " 

Ay ! ” replied the old man, * say it, if 

you will/’ 

To the gaming-table/’ rejoined Quilp. 

This was the precious scheme to make your 
fortune, was it ? 1 his was the secret of the 

certain source of wealth in which I was to have 
sunk my money (if I had been the fool you 
took me for) ; this was your inexhaustible 
mine of gold, your El Dorado, eh?” 

" Yes,” cried the old man, turning upon 
him with gleaming eyes, ” It was. It is. It 
will be till I die.”. 

” That I should have been blinded,” said 
Quilp looking contemptuously at him. by 
a mere shallow gambler ! ” 

” I am no gambler,” cried the old man 
fiercely. ” I call Heaven to witness that I 
never played for gain of mme, or love of play 
that at every piece I staked, I whispered tc^ 
myself that orphan's name and called on 
Heaven to bless the venture, which it never 

did.” 

” You lost what money yon had laid by, 
first, and then came to me. While I thought 
you were making your fortune (as you said 
you were) you were making yourself a beggar, 
eh ? Dear me ! And so it comes to pass that 
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I hold every security you could scrape to¬ 
gether, and a bill of sale upon the—upon the 
stock and property,” said Quilp standing up 
and looking about him, as if to assure himself 
that none of it had been taken away. ‘‘ But 

did you never win ? ” 

“ Never ! ” groaned the old man. “ Never 

won back my loss ! ” 

” I thought,” sneered the dwarf, “ that 

if a man played long enough he was sure to 
win at last or, at the worst, not to come off 


a loser.” 

” And so he is,” cried the old man, 
suddenly rousing himself from his state of 
despondency, and lashed into the most violent 
excitement, “ so he is ; I have felt that from 
the first, I haye always known it. I've seen it, 
I never felt it half so strongly as I feel it now. 
Quilp, I have dreamed three nights of winning 
the same large sum. I never could dream that 
dream before, though I have often tried. Do 
not desert me now. I have this chance.. I 
have no resource but you. Give me some 
help. Let me try this one last hope.” 

“ I’m sorry. I’ve got an appointment 
in the City,” said QuUp, looking at his watch 
with perfect self-possession, “ or I should have 
been very glad to have spent half an hour 
with you while you composed yourself—very 
glad.” 
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And with that he went his way, still 
chuck^ as he went^^^ 

III 


The old man liad lost all hope now. He 
did not know of any other source from which 
he could get a pimny. He worked himself 
up into such a fit of hopelessness that gradually 
he sank into a raging fever. In his delirium 
he expre.ssed all his hopes and fears with such 
clearness and vehemence as to leave no doubt 
in poor Nell’s mind of the whole affair. With 
the skill and devotion of a trained nurse, she 
mirsed her grandfather from day to day 
while the old man's fever lingered on. 

As soon as the old man had recovered and 
was able to move about, Mr. Quilp disclosed 
his plans. "You cannot, neighbour, now pay 
back your debts. You have no money, nor 
the means of earning it. I don’t wish to deal 
harshly ' with you but you must understand 
that this place now belongs to me. When 

shall we put it up to auction ? ’’ 

The old man was so stunned by these 

words that he could make no reply. "No 
hurry, no hurry ! ’’ said Quilp very sweetly. 
“ Name your own day. Shall we say next 

Friday morning ? ’’ 

“ Yes, next Friday, if you like,” said the 
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old man very feebly. : i . , ^ , 

’■ Before the beautiful? sun* of a sumiuer^s 
morning rose on the fateful Friday, Little 
Nell put a few things into her basket and 
prepared, to leave the only home slie had ever 
known. She took with her a few articles of 


clothing for herself, and a few for him—old 
garments, such as became their fallen fortunes. 
She crammed into the basket a simple meal 
or two that would serve them for a few days. 

Last of all she did not . forget a staff to support 
his feeble steps. . 

\ Just as the first rays of the sun were 

.visible above the horizon . thev stole forth 

noiselessly, hand in hand. “ 


Now indeed a child of fourteen had, by a 
cruel fate, been forced--to .iead an old man 
through-the unpractised ways of this, world 
, Weary and footsore.the LveUers relched 

a armhouse that night. Hospitable'cottagers 

gave tlrern shelter and, wondered 'how that 
fragde httle girl had, walked all the way from 
on on. The next morning they asked’ them 
to pa^ another day with, .them, and to rest; 

f terrified with'the idea 

ot yuilp pursuing him that he urged poor Neil 
on and on. jt 


f«ii • e afternoon of the next day they 
fell in with two performers in a Punch 
and Judy show. They were mending their 


puppets in a clnirchyard through which the 
'Weary travellers happened to pass. After 
•mutual enquiries as to the business of each 
party in that lonely cluu'chyard, they all pro- j 
ceeded together to the inn where the players 4 
were lodging for the night. 

The manager of the show took a special 
interest in the well-bred town girl and her 
old companion. It is to be, feared that his 
kind treatment of them was not wholly 
unselfish. For it seems that he suspected 
the strange pair to be runaways. ** There 
must be a reward offered for their appre¬ 
hension/' said he to himself. ** I shall keep S 
an eye on them till I can inform their friends 
and earn the rew^ard." 

We must give the man credit for his kind 
and gentle treatment of the forsaken travellers. 
He did not show by his beha\dour that he 
suspected anything wrong. So that when 
he asked Nell to accompany them to the races 
whither they were going, she and her grand¬ 
father readily agreed. 

This journey took them four daj^s. The 1 
night before the last stage, Nell overheard the 
two players making their plans to observe her 
movements. They were afraid that she would ' 
give them the slip, as they had to make their ; 
way through the big crowds that gather at 
the races year after year. 
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Now Nell’s old fear of Quilp returned. 
She found an opportunity of talking to her 
grandfather and of revealing to Iiiin her plans 
of escape. 

Wliile the sliowinen were busy, one in the 
performance, tlie other in collecting money 
from the spectators, Nell did manage to give 
them the slip. Taking liold of her grandfather 
by the hand,. she flew like a frightened bird 
and was soon lost among, the crowd. 

Once again on the king’s highway, they 
began their weary and lonely march. The 
few coins that Nell had brought with her were 
now exlxausted. They were indeed beggars 
now, as the old man had feared and so omi¬ 
nously predicted. It is difficult for one who 
has given rather than received charity with 
3 . free hand to start begging. The shrinking 
child, however, was forced to extend her hand 
for alms, as she saw her grandfather’s strength 

falling so fast that he was unable even to 
walk. 

Luckily for her she knocked at the door 
of one who was as gentle and as kind-hearted 
as herself. It was the house of an old school¬ 
master to which the girl and her grandfather 
were led by a yet kind fate. 

That night they sat round a fire, though it 
was the month of Jime—but aU of-them were 
weaxy with the heavy loads of grief they had 
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to bearl We know the grief of the two already 
—the third grieved for a bright and’ favourite 
pupil of the same age as Nell. The pupil lay 
sick on what proved later to be his death-bed. 

. Warm-hearted and unselfish, Little Nell 
forgot her own sorrows in the sorrow of ano¬ 
ther. She put her grandfather to bed and came 
back to comfort the old schoolmaster. 

The schoolmaster was too listless to press 
Little Nell and the old man to stay on. After 
a scanty breakfast the two trudged along a 
country road once again. The schoolmaster 
had provided them with lunch, but Nell did 
not know how or where they would get their 
dinner or night’s rest. 

Absorbed in these dreary thoughts she 
stumbled on, leading the wearj'^ old man now 
Tndifferent to all his surroundings. Suddenly 
she was hailed by a cheerful loud voice, ‘‘Didn’t 
I see you at the races, little girl? ” it said. 

Nell looked up to find a plump middle- 
aged woman sitting on a stool by the side of 
a caravan. She was sipping her tea, placed 
in front of her on an empty barrel. 

Nell dropped her a curtsj' and nodded her 

* 

head to say yes. The kind-hearted woman 
saw the pallor of her face, asked her to tea 
and gave both of them plenty to eat. She 
learnt their historJ^ and offered Little Nell 
employment. 
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This kind-hearted pompous lady was. very^ 
proud of her collection of waxworks which she 
showed from town to town. '' Mrs. Jarley's 
Waxworks, my dear/' she said to Nell with 
great pride, are known all over the United 
Kingdom. Oh, but you must have heard of 
Jarley's Waxworks." 

No, madam, I have lived at home all 
my life," said Nell meekly, 

" Never mind, I shall show them to. you 
and teach you how' to show them to others. 

It is a most famous collection. There is Pitt, 
and Columbus, and all tiie celebrities—so 
life-like, so humorous, so grand." 

Days passed very happily now. Nell’s 
duties were very light. She got no w^ages in 
® cash from Mrs. Jarley, it is true ; but the 
board and lodging for both of them were good. 
Occasionally a rich visitor would be attracted 

I' 

by her intelligence and looks, and give her a 
penny or so. Thus she laid by a few * shill¬ 
ings which were a fortune to her, and which 
she showed with great pride to the old man.-|^ 

The old man had lived a quiet, cheerful 
life all these days. He had made himself 
useful in all sorts of little ways, and when 
there was nothing to do he basked in the .sun. 

He had evidently forgotten all his old life, 
and the evil passion for gambling seemed 



dead within him. 

It seemed dead, but it was not really 
dead as the following incident will show. On 
a half-holiday Little Nell and the old man 
were out for a long walk when the rain came 
on. As it was getting late they took shelter 
in a wayside inn. Here the old man saw two 
men playing cards. In an instant the fever 
was upon him ; he was shouting into the ears 
of Little Nell, " Give me thy money, where is 
it ? Come, I shall free thee from all this 
drudgery. Now is the time." 

Poor Nelly was stunned by this outburst. 
She begged, she threatened, she offered to go 
home at once, but the old man grew worse 
and worse. Afraid of his old malady return¬ 
ing once again, she gave him a few shillings 
and hopped he would calm down. 

The two men playing at cards were 
regular card-sharpers. The old man's money 
was soon gone. Little Nell had by now gone 
to bed in her room. The old man slipped 
up and extracted all the money from her 
pocket. She saw him as he was going out of 
the door. It may well be imagined how heart¬ 
broken she was to see her grandfather steal. 

But Little Nell had now made up her 
mind to save the old man from himself. " We 
must fly away from here at once, grandpa. 
I have evil dreams and can rest here no longer," 
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The sufferings of the following weeks no 
pen C3.n describe. Without <i penny, without 
a roof over their heads, without even enough 
clotliing to protect them from rain and cold, 
the pair walked on through that part of 
Hngland which was in those days passing 
through much distress. People were starving, 
and the death-rate was high because of 
sickness and want. 

At last it was more than mortal flesh could 

bear. They were dragging themselves along 

through a street, and the child felt that the 

time was close at hand when her enfeebled 

powers would bear no more. There apj>eared 

before them, at this juncture, going in the 

same direction as themselves, a traveller on 

foot, who, with a portmanteau strapped to 

his back, leant upon a stout stick as he walked, 

and read from a book which he held in his 
other hand. 

It was not an easy matter to come up 
with him and beseech his aid for he walked 
fast, and was a little distance in advance. 
At length he stopped to look more attentively 
at some passage in his book. Animated by 
a ray of hope, the child shot on before her 
grandfather and, going close to the stranger 
without rousing him by the sound of her 

footsteps, began in a few faint words to 
implore his help. 



He turned his head. The child clapped 
her hands together, uttered a wild shriek, 

and fell senseless at his feet. 

It was the poor schoolmaster. No other 
than the poor schoolmaster with whom Little 
Nell and tlie old man had passed a night 
before they came across Mrs. Jarley and her, 
waxworks. 1‘inding the place unbearable 
after the deatli of his favourite pupil, the 
schoolmaster had obtained a very good posi¬ 
tion in anotlrer place and was now on his 

way tlrere. • . . ■ > 

Nell was nursed through her relapse, 
and next day tire schoolmaster, Nell and the 
old man started for the village. Nell was- 
too weak, and the old man too insensible to 
what was happening round him, to resist the 

kindness of the schoolmaster. 

It seemed as if luck had after all turned 
for the old man and his grandchild. At-the 
recommendation of the schoolmaster. Little 
Nell was eiuployed to look after the parish 
churcli. They had now a cottage to them¬ 
selves and ([uite a decent allowance, enough 
for all their wants. The schoolmaster was 
now the constant companion of the two,, and 
the three lived as a happy family. It seemed 
that the past had been an ugly nightmare 
which had come and gone, leaving the sleeper 
no worse than before. 
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Man may forgive and forget, but Nature 

does neither. The fragile frame* of Little 

Nell had been used up in that constant struggle 

against fearful odds. She was cheerful but 

weak. Every day the schoolmaster saw her 

wasting away and hardly knew how to pre¬ 
vent it. 

IV 

In tlie meanwhile great things were 
happening in London. Ouilp and his lawyer 
friend were caught in a forgery. The lawyer 
was sent to jail for five years ; Mr, Quilp, in 

attempting to escape, fell into the river and 
was drowned.' 

Another man interested in the welfare 
of Little Nell and her grandfather had come to 
London. He was the younger brother of the 
oM man. Years before they had quarrelled’ 
over a trifle, and the yoiulger brother had 
left home to go abroad to make his living. 
Now* he liad coine back with quite a big 
fortune and, with the help of a friend, Mr, 

Garland, was making enquiries for his brother 
and his grandchild. 

For weeks the enquiries went on.' As 
we know of their wanderings, it is easy to 
believe that these enquiries proved fruitless. 
At last they were traced to the village where 
thej^ were now living with the schoolmaster. 

The younger brother (known to all his 


friends as the Bachelor), Mr. Garland, and 
Kit, an old servant of Nell's, now in the 
service of Mr. Garland, set out in a coach and 
four to bring back the child and the old man. 

They reached the village at night. The 
church and its two cottages in which our 
friends lived were at some distance from the 
village. While Mr. Garland and the Bachelor 
made enquiries inJjjle village Kit ran to see 
who lived in the^ottages by the church. 
Thus he was Jthe first to arrive at the scene. 
He knocked^at the door; as there was no 
response, he opened the door and went in. 

The dull, red glow of a wood fire—for no 
lamp or candle burnt within the room—showed 
him a figure, seated on the hearth with its 
back towards liim, bending over the fitful light. 
The attitude was that of one who sought the 
heat. With limbs huddled together, head 
bowed down, arms crossed upon the breast, 
and fingers tightly clenched, it rocked to 
and fro upon its seat without a moment's 
pause, accompanying the action with a 
mournful cry. .X 

Kit tried to s^ak, and did pronounce 
some words, though what they were he scarcely 
knew. Still the same terrible low cry went 
on—still the same rocking in the chair—-the 
same stricken figure was there, unchanged 
and heedless of his presence. 
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He had his hand upon the when 

something in the form—distinctly seen as one 
log broke and fell, and, as it fell, blazed 
up—^arrested it. He returned to where he 
had stood before—advanced a pace—another 
—another still. Another, and he saw the 
face. Yes ! Changed as it was, he knew it 

well. ^ 

“ Master ! ** he crieU^, stooping on one 
knee and catching at his hand. " Dear master. 
Speak to me I ** 

The old man turned slowly towards him ; • 
and muttered, in a hollow voice : 

This is another !—-How many of these 
spirits have there been to-night ? '' 

“ No spirit, master. No one but your 
old servant. You know me now, I am sure ? 
Miss Nell—where is she—-where is she ? 

They all say that! cried the old man. 
** They all ask the same question. A spirit!'' 

“ Where is she ?" demanded Kit. “ Oh 
tell me but that—^but that, dear master ! ” 

She is asleep—^yonder—-yonder^—^in 

there.'’ 

Thank God ! " 

Ay ! Thank God ! ” returned the old man. 
** I have prayed to Him, many, and many, 
and many a livelong night, when she has 

been asleep. He knows. Hark! Did she 
call? ” 
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I heard no voice/' 

Yon did. You heat her now. Do you 
tell me tliat you. don’t hear that ? ” 

He started up, and listened again. 

Nor that ? ” he cried, with a triumphant 
smile. “ Can . anybody know that voice so 
well as I ! Hush ! Hush ! ” 

Motioning him to he silent, lie stole away 
into another chamber. After a sliort absence 
(during which he could be heard speaking in 
a softened soothing tone) he returned, bear- 
. ing in his hand a lamp. 

She is still asleep,” he whispered. ” You 
were right. She did not call—-unless she did 
so in her slumber. She has called to me in 
her sleep before now, sir ; as I sat by, watch¬ 
ing, I have seen her lips move, and have 
known, though no sound came from them, 
that she spoke of me. I feared the light 
might dazzle her eyes and wake her, so I 
brought it here.” 

Kit had no power to speak. His eyes 
were filled with tears. 

” She was not wont to be a lie-abed; 
but she was well then. We must have 
patience. When she is well again, she will 
rise early, as slie used to do, and ramble 
abroad in the healthy morning time. I 
often tried to track the way she had gone, 
but her small fairy footstep left no print upon 
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the dewy ground to guide me. Who is that ? 
Shut the door, quick ! Have we not enough 
to do to drive away that marble cold and 
keep her warm ? "' 

The door was indeed opened for the 
entrance of Mr. Garland, accompanied by 
two other persons. These were the school- 
niaster and the Bachelor. The former held 
a light in his hand. He had, it seemed, but 
gone to his own cottage to replenish the 
exhausted lamp at the moment when Kit 
came up and found the old man alone. 

■p 

He softened again at sight of these two 
friends, and, laying aside the angry manner 
—if to anything so feeble and so sad the 
term can be applied—^in which he had spoken 
when the door opened, resumed his former 
seat, and subsided, little by little, into the 
old action, and the old, dull, wandering 
sound. 


Of the strangers he took no he^ what^ 

ever 

They watched him as he rose and stole 
on tiptoe to the other chamber where the 


lamp had been replaced. He came back, 
whispering that she was still asleep, but that 
he thought she had moved. It was her hand, 
he said—a little— b. very, very little—‘but he 
was pretty sure she had moved it—perhaps 
in seeking his. He dropped into his chair 


4 
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again, and clasping his hands above his head, 
uttered a cry never to be forgotten. 

The poor schoolmaster motioned to the 
Bachelor that he should come upon the other 
side, and speak to him. They gently un¬ 
locked his fingers, which he had twisted in his 
grey hair, and pressed them in their own. 

He will hear me," said the schoolmaster, 
'' I am sure. He will hear either me or you if 
we beseech him. She would, at all times." 

" I will hear any voice slie liked to hear," 
cried the old man. " I love all she loved ! " 

" I know you do," returned the school- 
master. " I am certain of it. Think of her; 
think of all the sorrows and afflictions you have 
shared together; of all the trials, and all the 
peaceful pleasures you have jointly kno\vTx." 

" She was always cheerful—-very cheer¬ 
ful," cried the old man, looking steadfastly at 
liim. " There was e\'er something mild and 
quiet about her, I remember, from the first; 
but she was of a happy nature." 

By little and little, the old man had dra\vm 
back towards the inner chamber, while those 
words were spoken. He pointed there, as he 
replied, with trembling lips. 

" You plot among you to wean my heart 
from her. You never will do that—never 
while I have life. I have no relative or friend 
but her—I never had—I never wiU ha\^e. She 
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is all ill all to me. It is too late to part us 
now.'' 

Waving them off with his hand, and 
calling softly to her as he went, he stole into 
the room. They who were left behind drew 
close together, and after a few whispered 
words—^not unbroken by emotion, or easily 
uttered—^followed him. They moved so 
gently that their footsteps made no noise ; but 
there were sobs from among the group, and 
sounds of grief and mourning. 

For she was dead. There, upon her little 
bed, she lay at rest. The solemn stillness was 
no inaryel now. 

Dear, gentle*, patient, noble Nell was dead. 
All the traces of her early cares and sufferings 
were gone. Sorrow was dead indeed in her, 
but peace and perfect happiness were bom ; 

imaged in her tranquil beauty and profound 
rest. 

After the simple funeral, the old man had 
no other interest in life but to visit Little 
NeU's grave, where he spent the whole day. 

He never told his friends what he thought, 

or wherew he went. They would hear him 

whisper in his prayers, ‘‘ Oh ! Let her come to¬ 
morrow ! " 

The last time was on a genial day in 
spring. He did not return at the usual hour, 
and they went to seek him. He was l5dng dead 
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upon the stone. 

They laid him by the side of her whom 
he had loved so well; and, in the church 
where they had often prayed, and mused, and 
lingered hand in hand, ±he child and the old 
man slept together. 

' I 

EXERCISES, 


1. Describe Mr. Quilp. 

2. Use the following words in sentences:— 

antiques, attachment, excursion, investment, 
agony, agility, grimace, gaming-table, resource, 
self-possession. 

3. (a) How did Little Nell's grandfather lose his 

shop ? 

(b) Why did Little Nell wish to leave the Punch 

and Judy showmen ? 

(c) Who was Mrs. Jarley ? 

'i \d) Describe the meeting between Nell's errand- 

father and Kit. 

{e) Why is gambling bad ? 

4. Give one synonym and one antonym of each of 
the following:— 

little, strange, evil, mortal, stout, ugly, cheerful 
fitful, angry, mournful. 

5. Make complex sentences of:— 

(a) The first paragraph of the story. 

(b) Little Nell knew nothing.on the river 

Thames, (page 3). V 

(cj The old man-fever, (p. lo). 

6. Re-write in your own words the passages :_ 

(а) Once again on the king's highway. 

unable to walk, (p, 13). 

(б) At last.his other hand. (p. 17). 
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7 *, Write out all the adjectives and adverbs on paffe 
2 of this story. ^ 

8. Change the following into Indirect Speech ;_ 

[а) "You are surprised- 

Shall 1 say the worst? " 

!.you will " (p. 8). 

(б) Mrs. ^ Jarley's Waxworks.heard of 

Jarley s Waxworks," " No, Madam." 

said Nell meekly, (p. 15). 

(c)“ Master.to me." "This is another 

to-night." "No spirit.where is sheV" 

(P* 21), 

9. Analyse the following into clauses ffivine the 

function of each clause^ ^ 


year 


(a) They were afraid that she would_ 

after year. (Para. 3, p. 12). 

(b) There appeared before them--held in his 

other hand. (p. 17). 

Translate into your own language i 

(«) The old curiosity shop-the old maa 

himself. (Para. 2, p. i). 

(p^ioT^" lingered 

W Once agam on the king’s highway-;he 

was unable even to walk. (p^i3) 

”fsi." •'«” 
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THE SEALED ROOM 


Sir A. Conan Doyle 

4 

A solicitor of an active habit and athletic 
tastes who is compelled by his hopes of busi¬ 
ness to remain within the four walls of his 
office from ten till fi\^e must take what exercise 
he can in the evenings. Hence it was that I 
was in the habit of having'very long evening 
walks, in which I sought the heights of 
Hampstead and Highgate in order to cleanse 
my system from the impure air of Abchurch 
Lane. It was in the course of one of these 
aimless rambles that I first met Felix Stanni- 
ford, and so led up to what has been the most 
extraordinary adventure of my lifetime. 

One evening—^it was in April or early 
May of the year 1894—I made my way to the 
extreme northern part of London, and was 
walking down one of those fine avenues of 
high brick villas which the huge city is for 
* ever pushing farther and farther out into the 
comitry. It was a fine, clear spring night, 
the moon was shining out of an unclouded 
sky, and I, having already left many miles 
behind me, was inclined to walk slowly and 
look about me. In this serious mood, my 

attention was arrested by one of the houses 

« 

2 S 
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which I was passing. 

It was a very large building, standing in 
its own grounds, a little back from the road. 

It was modem in appearance, and yet it was 
far less so than its neighbours, all of which • j 
were ciaj^y-^and painfuUy new. Evidently it (J^ 
had been the country retre^ of some wealthy a 0 
merchant, built perhaps when the nearest ^ 
street was a mile off, and now gradually 
overtaken and surrounded by red brick houses. 

The next stage, I reflected, would be its 
digestion and demoliHonTsb that the cheap " 
builder might rear a dozen eighty-pound-a- 
year villas upon the garden frontage. And 
then, as all this passed va^ely through my 
^T^d, an incident occurred which brought 
my thoughts into quite another cjiarmel. 

A four-wheeled cab was coming jolting 
and creaking in one direction, while in the 
other there was a yellow glare from the lamp 
of a cyclist. They were the only moving 
objects in the whole long, moonlit road, and 
yet they crashed into each other. It was 
the cyclist’s fault. He tried to cross in front 
of the cab, miscalculated his distance, and t 
was knocked dowTbyTEe^horse’s shoulder. He 
rose, s narlin g - ; the cabman swore back at him, 
and then, realising that his number had not 
yet been taken, lashed his horse and drove off. 

The cyclist caught at the handles of his 
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Inachine, and then suddenly sat down Avith 
a groan. Oh, Lord ! *' he said. 

I ran across the road to his side. Any 
harm done ? *' I asked, 

" It's my ^kle , said he. Only a twist, 
I think; but U^s^retty painful. Just give 
me your hand, will you ? " 

He lay in the yellow circle of the cycle 
lamp, and I noted as I helped him to his feet 
that he was a gentlemanly young fellow, with 
a slight dark nicmsJLache and large, brown eyes, 
with indications of weak health upon his 
sunken cheeks. Work or worry had left its 
traces upon his thin, yellow face. He stood 
np when I pulled his hand, but he held one 
foot off the ground, and he groaned as he 
moved 

“ I can't put it to the ground," said he. 

" Where do you live ? " 

" Here ! " he nodded his head towards the 
big, dark house in the garden, “ I was cutting 
across to the gate when that cab ran into me. 
Could you help me so far ? " 

It was easily done. I put his cycle inside 
the gate, and then I Irelped him down the 
drive, and up the steps to the hall door. There 
was not a light anywhere, and the place was 
as black and silent as if no one had ever lived 
in it. 

" That will do. Thank you very much/* 
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said he, fumbling, with his key in the lock. 

No, you must allow me to see you safe.*' 
He made a feeble protest, and then 
realised that he could really do nothing 
without me. The door had opened into a 
pitch-dark hall. He limped forward, with 
my hand still on his arm, 

" This door to the right/’ said he, feeling 
about in the darkness. 

I opened the door, and at the same 
moment he managed to strike a light. There 
was a lamp upon the table, and we lit rt bet- 
tween us. Now, Fm all right. You can leave 
me now ! Good-bye ! ” said he, and with the 

words he sat down in the armchair and fainted 
dead away. 

It was a queer position for ^^e. The 
fellow looked so ghastly that really I was 
not sure that he was not dead. Presently 
his lips moved and his breast heaved, but his 
eyes were two white slits and his colour was 
horrible. The responsibility was more than I 
could stand, I pulled at the bell-rope^ and 
heard the bell ringing loudly far away. But 
no one came in response. The bell tinkled 
away into silence, which no murmur or move¬ 
ment came to break. I waited, and rang 
again, with the same result. There must be 
someone about. This young gentleman could 
not live all alone in that huge house. His 
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people ought to know of his condition. If 
they would not answer the bell, I must 
himt them out myself. I seized the lamp 

i , j 

and rushed from the room. 

What I saw outside amazed me. The 

I 

i 

hall was empty. The stairs were bare, and 

n * 

yeUow with dust. There were three doors 
opening into large rooms, and each was without 
carpets or curtains. My feet echoed in those 
empty and silent chambers. Then I wandered 
on down the passage with the idea that the 
kitchens, at least, might be tenanted. Some¬ 
one might lurk in some distant room. No, 
they were all equally empty. Despairing of 
finding any help, I ran down another corridor, 
and came on something which surprised me 
more than ever. 

The passage ended in a large, brown door, 
and the door had a large seal of red wax over 
the keyhole. This seal gave me the impres¬ 
sion of having been there for a long time, for 
it was dusty and discoloured. I was still 
staring at it and wondering what that door 
might conceal, w^hen I heard a voice calling 
behind me, and, running back, found my 
young man sitting up in his chair and very 
much astonished at finding himself in dark¬ 
ness. 

" Why on earth did you take the lamp 
away ? '* he asked. 
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"'I was looking for assistance.” 

You might look for some time,” said 
he. " I am alone in the house.” 

“ Awkward if you get an illness.” 

“ It was foolish of me to faint. I inherit 
a weak heart from my mother, and pain or 
emotion has that effect upon me. It will 
carry me off some day, as it did her. You're 
not a doctor, are you ? ” 

“ No, a lawyer. Frank Alder is my 

name.” 

Mine is .Felix Stanniford. Funny that- 
I should meet a lawyer, for my friend, Mr. 
Perceval, was saying that we should need one 
soon.” 

Very happy, I am sure.” 

” Well, that will depend upon him, you. 
know. Did you say that you had run with 
that lamp all over the ground floor ? ” 

‘‘ Yes.” 

All over it ? ” he asked, with emphasis,, 
and he looked at me very hard. 

I think so. I kept on hoping that I 
should find someone.” 

” Did you enter all the rooms ? ” he asked. 

" Well, all that I cotdd enter.” 

" Oh, then you did notice it! ” said he,, 
and he slurugged his shoulders with the air of 
a man who makes the best of a bad job. 

” Notice what ? ” 
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“ Why, the door with the seal on it." 

" Yes, I did." 

" Weren't you curious to know what 
was in it ? " 

" Well, it did strike me as unusual." 

" Do you think you could go on living 
alone in this house, year after year, just 
longing all the time to know what is at the 
-otherside of that door, and yet not looking? " 
"Do you mean to say," I cried, "that 
you don't know yourself ? " 

" No more than you do." 

" Then why don't you look ? " 

" I mustn't," said he. 

He spoke in a hesitating way, and I saw 
that I had blundered on to some delicate 
ground. I don't know that I am more curious 
than my neighbours, but there certainly was 
:Something in the situation which appealed 
very strongly to my curiosity.' However, 
my last excuse for remaining in the house was 
gone now that my companion had recovered 
his senses. I rose to go.-:i.^ 

"Are you in a hurry?" he asked. 

" No ; I have nothing to do." 

" Well, I should be very glad if you would 
stay with me a little. The fact is that I live 
a very quiet and lonely life here. I don’t 
suppose there is a man in London who leads 
such a life as I do. It is quite unusual for 
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me to have anyone to talk with/' 

I looked round at the little room, scantily 
furnished, with a sofa-bed at one side. Then I 
thought of the great, bare house, and the door 
wth the discoloured red seal upon it. There 
was something queer in the situation which 
made me long to know a little more. Perhaps 
I should, if I waited. I told him that I should 
be very happy. 

“You must forgive me if I cannot act 
as host, but I can't get across the room. Those 
are cigars in the tray there. I’ll take one 
myself, I think. And so you are a soli¬ 
citor, Mr. Alder ? “ 

“ Yes." 

“ And I am nothing. I am that most 
helpless of living creatures, the son of . a 
millionaire. I was brought up with the ex¬ 
pectation of great wealth; and here I am, 
a poor man, without any profession at all. 
And then, on the top of it all, I am left with 
this great mansion on my hands, which I 

cannot possibly keep up. Isn't it an absurd 
situation ? " 

But why not sell the house ?' ’ I asked. 

“ I mustn't." 

Let it, then ? " 

“ No, I mustn't do that either." 

I looked puzzled, and my companion 
snoiled. 
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I']l tell you how it is, if it won’t bore 
you/' said he. 

On the contrary, I should be very 
interested.” 

” I think, after your kindness to me, I 
cannot do less than relieve any curiosity that 
you may feel. You must know that my 
father was Stanislaus Stanniford, the banker.” 

Stan n if or d, the banker ! I remembered the 
name at once. His flight from the country 
some seven years before had been one of the 
scandals of the time. 

” I see that you remember,” said my 
companion. ” My poor father left the country 
to avoid numerous friends whose savings he 
had invested in an unsuccessful business. He 
was a nervous, sensitive man, and the res¬ 
ponsibility quite upset his reason. He had 
committed no legal offence. It was purely a 
matter of sentiment. He would not even 
face his own family, and he died among 
strangers without ever letting us know where 
he was.” 

He died ! ” said 1. 

” We could not prove his death but we 
know that it must be so, because the business 
came right again, and so there was no reason 
why he should not look any man in the face. 
He would have returned if he were alive. 
But he must have died in the last two j^ears !” 
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“ Why in the last two years ? 

Because we heard from him two years 

ago/’ 

“ Did lie not tell you then where he was 

1 * * j 

living r 

“ The letter came from Paris, but no 
address was given. It was when my poor 
mother died. He wrote to me then, with some 
instructions and some advice, and I have 
never heard from him since,’" 

Had you heard before ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, we had heard before, and 
that \s where our mystery of the sealed door, 
which you saw to-night,, has its origin. Pass 
me that case, if you please. I have my 
father’s letters, and you are the first . man 
except Mr. Perceval who has seen them.” 

“Who is Mr. Perceval, may I ask?” 

“ He was my father’s confidential clerk, 
and he has continued to be the friend and 
adviser of my mother and then of myself. 
J I don’t know what we should have done 
without Perceval. He saw the letters, but 
^ no one else. This is the first one, which came 
on the very day when my father fled, seven 
years ago. Read it yourself.” 

This is the letter which I read. 

' “My ever dearest Wife,— 

“ Since Sir William told me how weak 
your heart is, and how harmful any shock 
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might be, I have never talked about my 
business affairs to you. The time has come 
when at all risks I can no longer help telling 
you that things have been going badly with 
me. This will cause me to leave you for a 
little time, but it is certain that vve shall see 
each other very soon. On this you can 
thoroughly rely. Our parting is only for a 
very short time, my own darling, so don’t 
let it fret you, and above all don’t let it impair 
your health, for that is what I want above 
all things to avoid. 

" Now, I have a request to make, and I 
implore you by aU that binds us together to 
fulfil it exactly as I tell you. There are some 
things which I do not wish to be seen by any¬ 
one in my dark room—the room which I use 
for photographic pmposes at the end of the 
garden passage. To prevent any painful 
thoughts, I may assure you once for all, 
dear, that it is nothing of which I need be 
ashamed. But still I do not wish you or Felix 
to enter that room. It is locked, and I ask you 
when you receive this at once to place a seal 
over the lock, and leave it so. Do not sell or 
let the house, for in either case my secret wUl 
be discovered. As long as you or Felix are 
in the house I know that you will comply 
with my wishes. Wlien Felix is twenty- 
one he may enter the room—not before. 
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" And now, good-bye, my own best of’ 
wives. During our short separation you can 
consult Mr. Perceval on any matters which may 
arise. He has my complete confidence. I 
hate to leave Felix and you—even for a 
time—but there is really no choice. 

“ Ever and always your loving husband, 

“ STANISLAUS STANNIFORD.” 

" June ^h, 1887.” 

These are very private family matters' 
for me to teU you,” said my companion 
“ You must look upon it as done in your 

capacity as a lawyer. I have wanted to 
speak about it for years.” 

"I am honoured by your confidence,” 

I answered, “and very interested bv the 
facts.” 


My father was a man who was noted 
for his love of truth. When he said, therefore 
that he hoped to see my mother very soon 
and when he said that he had nothing to be 

asham^ of in that dark room, you may rely 
upon it that he meant it.” ^ 

“ Then what can it be ? ” I asked 
" Neither my mother nor I could imagine. 
We carried out his wishes to the letter, and 
-placed the seal upon the door where it has 
W ever since. My mother lived for five years 

at the disappearance, although 

he time all the doctors said that she could 
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not live long. Her heart was terribly diseased. 
During the first few months she had two 
letters from my father. Both had the Paris 
po.st-mark, but no address. They were short 
and to the same effect ; that they would soon 
be re-united, and that she should not fret. 
Then there was a silence, which lasted until 
her death ; and then came a letter to me of 
so private a nature that I cannot show it to 
you, begging me never to think evil of him. 
giving me much good advice, and saying 
that tlie sealing of the room was of less im¬ 
portance now tlian during the life-time of 
my mother, but tliat the opening might still 
cause pain to others, and that, therefore, he 
thought it best that it should be put off until 
my twenty-first >ear. So now you can under¬ 
stand how it is tl\at, although I am a very 
poor man, I can neither let nor sell this great 

house.” 

“ Yovi could mortgage it.” 

” Mv father had already done so.” 

%/ '' 

‘'It is the most unusual state of affairs.*' 

“ My mother and I were slowly forced to 
sell the furniture and to send away the servants, 
until now, as you see, I am living alone in a 
single room. Hut T have only two more 
months." 

" What do you mean ? 

" Wh3% that in two montlis I come of 




age. The first thing that I do will be to open 
that door ; the second, to get rid of the house." 

"You say that your father had not 
committed any legal offence when he fled the 
country ?" 

" None." 

" Why should he not take your mother 
with him 

" I do not know." 

"Why should he conceal his address?" 

" I do not know." 

" Why should he allow your mother to 
die and be buried without coming back?" 

" I do not know." 

" My dear sir," said I, "if I may speak 
with the frankness of a legal adviser, I should 
say that it is very clear that your father had 
the strongest reasons for keeping out of the 
country, and that, if nothing has been proved 
against him, he at least thought that something 
might be, and refused to put himself within 
the power of the law. Surely that must be 
clear, for in what other possible way can the 
facts be explained?" 

You had not the advantage of knowing 
my father, Mr. Alder," my companion said 
coldly, " I was only a boy when he left us, 
but I shall always look upon him as my ideal 
man. His onty fault was that he was too 
sensitive and too unselfish. That anyone 
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should lose money through him would cut 
him to the heart. His sense of honour was 
most acute. Any theory of his disappearance 
wliicli conflicts with that is a mistaken one/' 

It pleased me to hear the lad speak out 
so forcefully, and yet I knew that the facts 
were against him. 

" I only speak as an outsider,” said I. 

” And now I must leave you, for I have a long 
walk before me. Your story has interested 
me so much that I should be glad if you could 
let me know the sequel.” 

” Leave me your card,” said he ; and so, 
having bid him good-night, I left him. 

I heard nothing more of the matter for 
some time. One afternoon, however, a card 
bearing the name of Mr. J. H. Perceval was 
brought up to my office in Abchurch Lane, 
and its bearer, a small, dry, bright-eyed fellow 
of fifty, was ushered in by the clerk. 

” I believe, sir,” said he ” that my name 
has been mentioned to you by my yoxmg 
friend, Mr. Felix Stanniford?” 

” Of course,” I answered, ” I remember.” 

” He spoke to you, I understand, of the 
disappearance of my former employer, Mr. 
Stanniford, and of the sealed room in his 
former residence.” 

” He did.” 

” And you expressed an interest in the 


matter.” 

” It interested me very much.” 

" You are aware that we hold Mr. Stanni- 
ford’s permission to open the door on the 
twenty-first birthday of his son ?” 

“ I remember.” 

" The twenty-first birthday is to-day.” 

“ Have you opened it ?” I asked eagerly. 

" Not yet, sir,” said he gravely. “ I 
have reason to believe that it would be well 
to have witnesses present when that door is 
opened. You are a lawyer, and you know the 
facts. Will you be present on the occasion ?” 

” Most certainly.” 

" You are employed during the day, and 

so am I. Shall we meet at nine o’clock at the 
house ?” 

” I will come with pleasure.” 

Then you will find us waiting for you. 
Good-bye for the present.” He bowed 
solemnly, and took his leave. 

I kept my appointment that evening. 
Mr. Perceval and my young acquaintance 
were waiting for me in the little room. I was 
not surprised to see the young man looking 
pale and nervous, but I was rather astonished 
to find the dry little City man in a state of 

great excitement. 

Stanniford greeted me warmly, and 
thanked me many times for having come. 


" And now, Perceval said he to his com¬ 
panion, I suppose there is no obstacle to our 
putting the thing through without delay ? 
I shall be glad to get it over.” 

The banker's clerk took up the lamp and 
led the way. But he stopped in the passage 
outside the door, and his hand was shaking so 
that the light flickered up and down the high, 
bare walls. 

Mr. Stanniford,” said he, I hope you 
wall prepare yourself in case any shock should 
be awaiting you w^hen that seal is removed 
and the door is opened,” 

” What could there be Perceval ? You 
are trying to frighten me.” 

"No, Mr. Stanniford; but I should wish 

you to be ready.not to allows yourself.” 

He had to lick his dry lips between every 
broken sentence, and I suddenly realised, as 
clearly as if he had told me, that he knew what 
was behind that closed door, and that it was 
something terrible. " Here are the keys, 
Mr. Stanniford, but remember my w^arning !” 

He had a bunch of keys in his hand, and 
the young man snatched them from liim. 
Then he thrust a knife under the discoloured 
seal and forced it off. The lamp was shaking 
in Perceval’s hands so I took it from his and 
Iicld it near the keyhole, while Stanniford 
tried key after key. At last one turned in 












the lock, the door flew open, he took one step 
into the room, and then, with a horrible cry, 
the young man fell senseless at our feet. 

The room, windowless and bare, was 
fitted up as a photographic laboratory, with 
a tap and sink at the side of it. * A shelf of 
bottles and measures stood at one side and 
a . peculiar, heavy smell, partly chemical 
partly animal, filled the air. A single table 
and chair were in front of us, and at this 
with his back turned towards us, a .man was 
seated in the act of writing. As the light 
fell upon him, it made my hair rise to see that 
his neck was black and wrinkled, and no 
thicker than my wrist. Dust lay upon him 
—thick, yellow dust—upon his hair, his 
shoulders, his thin, pale hands. His head 
had fallen forward upon his bre^t. His pen 
still rested upon a discoloured sheet of paper. 

My poor master! My poor, poor 
master V* cried the clerk, and the tears were 
running down his cheeks. 

What I cried, Mr. Stanislaus Stanni- 
ford r* 

Here he has sat for seven years. Oh, 
'why would he do it ? I begged him, I implored 
fiinx, I went on my knees to him, but he would 
^ve his way. You see the key on the table. 

^ had locked the door upon the inside. 

be has written something. We must 
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take it/' 

“ Yes, yes, take it, and for God’s sake let 
us get out of this,” I cried; ” the air is 
poisonous. Come, Stanniford, come !" fak- 
ing an arm each, we half led and half carried 
the terrified man back to his own room. 

" It was my father !" he cried, as he 
recovered his consciousness. He is sitting 
there dead in his chair. You knew it, Per¬ 
ceval ! This was what you meant when you 
warned me." 

“Yes, I knew it, Mr. Stanniford. I 
have acted for the best all along, but my ^ 

position has been a terribly difficult one. 

For seven years I have known that your father 

was dead in that room." 

“ You knew it, and never told us !" 

" Don’t be harsh with me, Mr. Stanni- 

* 

ford, sir! Make allowance for a man who 
has had a hard part to play.” 

” Mj' head is swimming round. I cannot * 
grasp it ! These letters to my mother and 
to myself—were they forgeries?” 

‘‘No, sir ; your father wrote them and 
addressed them, and left them in my keeping 
to be posted. I have followed his instructions 
to the very letter in all things. He was my 
master, and I have obeyed him.” 

‘‘ Tell me about it. I can stand it now,” 

said he. 



“ Well Mr. Stanniford, you know that 
at one time there came a period of great 
trouble upon your father and he thought 
that manj^ poor people were about to lose 
their savings through his fault. He was a 
man who was so tender-hearted that he could 
not bear the thought. It worried him and 
pained him, until he determined to end his 
life. Oh, Mr. Stanniford, if you knew how 
I have prayed him and argued with him over 
it, you would never blame me ! And he in 
turn prayed me as no man has ever prayed 
me before. He had made up his mind, and 
he would do it in any case, he said ; but it 
rested with me whether his death should be 
happy and easy or whether it should be most 
miserable. I read in his eyes that he meant 
what he said. And at last I yielded to his 
prayers, and I agreed to do his will. 

“ What was troubling him was this. 
He had been told by the first doctor in London 
that his wife's heart would fail at the slightest 
shock. He had a horror of hastening her 
end, and yet his own existence had become 
unbearable to him. How could he end 
himself without injuring her ? 

You know now the course that he took. 
He wrote the letter which she received. There 
was nothing in it which was not true. When 
he spoke of seeing her again so soon, he was 
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referring to lier own approaching death, which 
he liad been assured could not be delayed more 
than a very few months. So sure was he of 
this, that he only left two letters to be for¬ 
warded at intervals after his death. She lived 
five years, and I liad no letters to send. 

“ He left another letter with me to be 
sent to you, sir, upon the occasion of the death 
of your mother. I posted all these in Paris 
to keep up the idea of his being abroad. It 
was his wish that I should say nothing, and 
I have said nothing. I have been a faithful 
servant. Seven years after his death, he 
thought no doubt that the shock to the feel¬ 
ings of his surviving friends would be lessened. 
He always thought of others.” 

There was a silence for some time. It 
was broken by young Stanniford. 

'' I cannot blame you, Perceval. You 
have spared my mother a shock, which would 
certainly have broken her heart. What is 
that paper?” 

” It is wliat your father was writing, sir. 
Shall I read it to you?” 

” Do so.” 

” I liave taken the poison, and I feel it 
working in my veins. It is strange, but not 
painful. When these words are read I shall, 
if mj' wuslies have been faithfully carried out, 
have been dead many years. Surely no one 
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who has lost money through me will still bear 
me enmity. And you, Felix, you will for¬ 
give me this family scandal. May God find 
rest for a sorely wearied spirit 
‘ Amen !” we cried, ,all three. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Practice the following in sentences;— 

I made my way; I was cutting across ; it will 
carry me off; delicate ground ; a matter of 
. sentiment; look any man in the face ; to the 
letter; cut to the heart. 

2. Re-write in your own words the letter from 
Stanislaus Stanniford to his wife (pp. 37—39). 

3. How did Mr. Frank Alder meet Mr. Felix Stanni¬ 
ford ? 

4- What did Stanislaus Stanniford mean by saying 
that he and his wife would soon be re-united ? 

5- What do you like most in Stanislaus Stanniford’s 
character ? 

6. Do you approve of Perceval's concealing the facts 
from Fehx Stanniford for seven years ? Give reasons for 
your answer. 

7 * Re-write the following conversation as if it were 

' related by Mr, Alder : “ I see that you remember-Read 

It yourself.** (pp, 36-37). 

8. Analyse the following into clauses, giving the 
function of each clause*:— 

So now you can understand—^nor sell this 
great house, (p. 40). 

9* Split up into as many simple sentences as you 

Then there was a silence,-it should be 

put off till my twenty-first year. (p. 40). 

Translate into your own language:— 

It was a queer position-rushed from the 

room. (pp. 31-32). 
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11. Give the adjectives formed from the following 
nouns— 

athlete, adventure, glare, distance, health, 
despair, hesitation, hurry, responsibility. 

12. What do you understand by:— 

confidential clerk; country retreat; fainted 
dead away; make the best of a bad job; 
appealed to my curiosity; put the thing 
through, 

13. Give the opposites of:— 

active, impure, cheap, painful, weak, silent, 
unusual, scantily, honoured, legal. 




* 




THE JUSTICE AND THE VAGABOND 

John Galsworthy 

Mr. Rutland did not feel well this 
morning. As he dressed, he felt faint, the 
result, perhaps, of very hot weather in these 
days of spring. After breakfast he lay in the 
stud3^ trying to read. There was no necessity 
for his going out ; at eleven he drove into 
the to wn to' sit with his brother-magistrates,, 
preferring the dullness of the court to lonely 
idleness at home. 

His age was about five-and-forty, and 
to a casual eye he seemed in good health ; but 
certain lines upon his face denoted a habit of 
serious thinking, and his voice suggested the 
same. The townspeople, regarding his wealth 
and social influence, his apparent domestic 
peace and life of ease, judged him an enviable 
man. Mr. Rutland saw himself in a very 
different light, and to-day he suffered especially 
from the depression which had weighed upon 
him for many years. 

Born to easy circumstances, he had 
married at three-and-twenty; six children 
had been born to him, all daughters, but only 
three of them stiU lived, the youngest a girl 
of fifteen. His wife was a woman of narrow 
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mind and strong will ; she ruled him in every 
detail of liis life. Mrs. Rutland belonged to 
a county family. When she went to London 
it was only to meet those of her county frie nds 
whom fashion had directed townwards ; if 
she took a holiday abroad it was merely for 
the sake of its advantages on her return home. 
Her daughters were admirably brought up — 
that is to say, as county ladies. The father 
had as little voice in tlieir education as in 
the daily management of liis household. Of 
him Mrs. Rutland expected only that he 
should exert Iximself to support the dignity 
of his name in county circles. To please her, 
he had twice stood for Parliament, but on 

both occasions was defeated. Twice he had 
been mayor of the town in which he owned 
much property and near to which he lived. 
It kept the good man occupied. For the 

same reason, she liked him to do his duty as 
a magistrate. At her bidding he took part 
in various local activities *. opened flower - 
shows, presided at important lectures, en¬ 

couraged movements for the benefit of working 
folks, and so on—all of which duties Mr. 
Rutland thoroughly disliked. But still more 
did he dislike the shadow of quarrels in the 
home. 

All who knew him spoke well of him. 

One or two old frie.ids wondered that a man 
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SO well read, so interesting in private talk, 
should be content to lead such a dull existence. 
But as to the friendliness and generosity of 
his character opinions never differed. As 
a magistrate, he enjoyed a reputation for 
leniency. 

This morning, when he entered the court, 
a case of assault was being heard. Evidently 
a paltry matter. The prisoner, a stranger in 
the town, had obtained work at house-painting, 
and while thus occupied, an hour or two ago, 
had got into a quarrel with a loafing feUow. 
Losing patience under insult, he knocked the 
man down and was at once given into the 
charge of a constable who stood by. Mr. 
Rutland observed the prisoner, and at once 
felt a peculiar interest in him. Aged forty 
or more, he had a clear brown skin, a bright, 
intelligent eye, and a strong upright figure. 

“ What’s his name ?” asked Mr. Rutland, 
of a fellow-magistrate. 

^ Henry Goodeve.'' 

Goodeve—'Goodeve——” 

Hr, Rutland was puzzled, and again 
looked at the prisoner. At that moment 
Goodeve’s voice was heard in answer to a 
question, Mr, Rutland listened carefully. 
He was obviously puzzled. 

A small fine was imposed, whereupon the 
prisoner declared that he had no nioney. He 
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had arrived in the town only yesterday, all 
but penniless, and this morning had found 

work. 

" I shall pay for him,” said Mr. Rutland 
privately. “ And I must have a word %vith 
him out of court.” 

Led. at Mr. Rutland’s order, into a 
private room, Goodeve saw, to liis surprise, 
that one of the magistrates wished to speak 

with liim. 

” May I ask,” began the kindly-looking 
gentleman, “ whether you were at school at 
Brockhurst ?” 

” I was,” answered Goodeve with a smile, 
gazing steadily into the questioner’s face. 
” I left in ’62.” 

” The year before I did. Have you no 

recollection of me ?” 

” I’m afraid I haven’t. And yet—■—” 

“ My name is Rutland—Dick Rutland.” 
The other slapped his thigh, and broke 
into words of pleased recognition. Tliirty 
years ago these men were close chums at a 
boarding-school. They came from ditierent 
counties and did not know each other’s families. 
Harry Goodeve was the son of a petty shop¬ 
keeper and had little to hope for save from 
his own efforts ; while Dick Rutland saw the 
path of life smooth and pleasant before him. 
At fifteen Goodeve was put into an office. 
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where he idled; at sixteen he went to sea, 
and from that day to this he had been a cheery 

vagabond on the face of the earth. 

1 

“ You must come to my house/' said Mr. 

Rutland after a few minutes' talk. '' It 

^ happens that I am quite alone for a few days ; 

my wife and daughters are in London. Half- 

an-hour's walk from here ; anyone will show 

you the way. I shall be home at half-past 
one." 

What about my fine ?” 

'' Pooh ! We'll soon settle that." 

When his Worship reached home he found 
the vagabond stretched at full length on a 
shady part of the lawn ; a gardener, in doubt 

as to his statements, had kept an eye upon the 
man. 

'' Is there a pond or stream anywhere 
about here," Goodeve asked, “ where a fellow 
could have a plunge ?" 

Well, no. But if you don’t despise an 
A ordinary bath—" 

, "Not at all, when I can do no better." 

^ They sat down together to luncheon ; a 

strange contrast as to their clothing, but in 
other respects no unsuitable companions. 
Goodeve showed no shyness amid these 
luxurious surroundings ; he ate and drank well, 
•and talked merrUy of old days. His host 
astonished the servant in attendance no less 
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by his boyish good humour than by his friend¬ 
ship with so strange a g uest. They lived 
again in their school-time, talked of the 
masters, roared over ancient j okes, recalled 
the great days of cricket and football. Goodeve 
began to ask what had become of this, that, 
and the other fellow ; they we re now alone, 
and could speak more freely. 

'' Gubbins disappeared,” said Mr. Rut¬ 
land. ” His father was mixed up in a dis¬ 
agreeable affair, and I'm afraid the poor 
chap—.” 

” Ah !” cried the other, '* I met him in 
New Zealand ten or twelve years ago. 
was at a bar—-serving drinks.” 

” Heavens !” 

” And Potts—-Toady Potts, not Sammy. 
I came across him in Sumatra. He was 
clerking for a Dutc h pepper-grower; had 
fever, and must be dead long ago.” 

“How have you travelled so much?” 
asked Mr. Rutland. ” As a sailor ?” 

“Generally working my passage, but not 
always. On land I've been a bit of everything. 
I'm a good carpenter—-you remember, I had 
the knack at school. I've done a little tailor¬ 
ing now and then. I’ve gained glory as a 
scene-painter, and also lived by taking photo¬ 
graphs. It's only in England that I've some¬ 
times foimd it hard to get a meal. Oh, yes 1 
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I often come back to the Old Country, though 
I have no relatives left. I get home-sick, 
and make plans for settling down, but 
suppose I never shall. I landed at South¬ 
ampton five weeks ago from Bahia—^an old 
friend of mine is in the tobacco business there, 
and I went just to see him, from Jamaica. 
Well, I landed with a dollar or two, found the 
weather 'pleasant, and just tramped. At 
home here I generally fall back on house¬ 
painting, though it isn't always easy to get 
work. I don't take kindly to the rougher 
sorts of work. Last time, five years ago, I 
worked as a labourer, down in Kent, It 
didn’t suit me, and I soon shipped again." 

What a life ! ” said the listener, staring 

before him. 

Oh, not so bad—’— 

“ You misunderstand me. I mean, what 
a glorious life ! I envy you, Goodeve ; with 
heart and soul I envy you.” 

‘'You do? Well, I can't quite under¬ 
stand that either. A man who has a house 
like this ; free to come and go as he likes.” 

“ Free ! ” cried the host, “ Don’t judge 
by appearances. You ought to know the 
world better. There’s no man living who is 
more a slave than I am.” 

He fell silent, as if wondering whether he 
had spoken too freely. 


J 
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Come out into the garden, old fellow. 

Light another cigar, and put some in your 
pocket.’* 

This afternoon there was a garden-party 
at a house in the neighbourhood, and Mr. 
Rutland had promised to attend it. By ‘v 

failing to do so he would excite surprise and 
cause no little disappointment to the people ^ 
who counted his presence an honour. But 
time stole on ; he had no wish to leave his 
entertaining companion for the wearisome 

society of Ms neighbours; at length he said 
to himself that go he would not. 

His friend meanwhile was telling of his 
adventures. ' 

—^The next day we sighted the Horn. 

I forgot all my hardships. Do you remember 
liow we used to talk of it at school—going 
round the Horn ? I thought of you then; 

I did indeed.” 

At seven o’clock, when the sun was 

setting and the air had grown cool, Mr. Rut- ^ 

land rose and stretched himself. 

There’s the first dinner-bell. Hours j 
liave gone like minutes.’" 

” All the same, I’m pretty hungry,” 
laughed Goodeve. 

” Why, so am I ; the first time I’ve had an 
appetite for years. It's the sea air. What 
a life! Wliat a life ! Of course, you’ll stay 
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'here overnight. Your coming was a godsend. 

« 

I feel young again. I begin to see things——” 
i He broke off and walked with his head 
down, thinking. 

After dinner they went into the library, 
and Goodeve began to run his eye along the 
shelves. 



Why, you seem to have nothing here 
hut books of travel. I can't make you out, 
Rutland. If you've always thought as much 
of travelling as you did at school, why have 


you led such a stay-at-home life ? Wife and 
iamily ! But you've always been a rich man. 


What was to prevent you going trips about 


the world as other men do ? ” 


What, indeed ? In the days of love - 
making Rutland delighted himself with the 
thought that he and his beloved would journey 
far and wide, beholding all the glories and the 
wonders of the earth. Their honeymoon was 
to include a visit to Egypt; but Mrs. Rutland 
soon discovered that she had little taste for 


foreign countries, and before they reached 
the Alps they turned homeward. The births 
•of his children, which came in rapid succession, 
seemed to chain him to his home ; until the 
poor rich man lost all hope of distant travel. 

They opened a great atlas, and Mr. Rut¬ 
land followed his friend’s voyaging from land 
to land. Their heads together, and talking 


with the completest familiarity, they were- 
as boys again. Thus had they sat many a. 
time on the school benches, the map before- 
them, and schemed expeditions of discovery. 
In tliose days Dick Rutland was the more 
^peful, the more energetic, knowing he had 
rrieans to travel; Harry Goodeve merely 
dreamed and desired. Now, with thirty years- 
of life behind them, Mr. Rutland, the pros¬ 
perous man, the local magnate, felt his heart 
burn within him as he heard Goodeve tell of 
joys and perils which put a circle round the 

globe. 


'' .\h, you have lived! ” he exclaimed at 
lengtli, starting up and moving excitedly about 
the room. "It is you who have been the rich 
fman ; I, a miserable paupe r! The Arabs 
‘liave a proverb, Travel is conquest.’ You 
liave conquered the world, whilst I have been 
living in my petty corner, playing at life. I 
go down yonder, and sit in a big chair, and 
look as wise as an owl, and send poor devils 
to prison : this is the utmost I have gained. 
You liave been living among men, working, 
suffering, enjoying like a man, and every day 
learning something new. Good God! It 
maddens me to look back on these thirty years. 


and contrast my dull life with such a life as 
yours. Can you imagine the sort of people I 
ha\’e to do with ? Men and women who wear^ 


a certain kind of Qosfun^ in the morning, 
and a different kind at night, and who know 
nothing more important than the change from 
•one to the other. We attend meetings about 
local affairs, and you—you are fighting a 
hurricane in mid-ocean, or landing in some 
new port, with a new world before you.’'^ 

“ Hang it, man ! ” shouted the other with 
-a great laugh. ''It’s not too late. You’re 
no older than I am.” 

Mr. Rutland stared at him with fascinated 
•eyes. 

” Yes—^yes,” he said slowly and under 
his breath, '' I might see something of the 
world yet.” 

He moved again to the atlas, and turned 
to the map of South America. 

"That’s one of the things I most wish 
lo see—the river Amazon.” 

" Little more than a fortnight’s voyage,” 
xeplied Goodeve, smiling. 

"A fortnight! Yes. A fortnight.” 

Mr. Rutland spoke as one in a dream. 
His finger trembled as it marked the course 
‘Of the great river. 

" Go to Bahia,” said Goodeve, " and see 

my friend the tobacco-merchant. A fine 

fellow. He can tell you more in an hour than 

I could in a week. I wish I could go with 
you,” 
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A^o,in Mr. Hutlciud. stood «ind st3.rcd tXt" 
his guest, 

'' Why not ? Yon mean the expense of 

going as a passenger? What is that to me? 

Say you will go, and- ^ ^ 

He paused, his hand in the air, and 

seemed to he making a great decision. How* 
ever petty the obstacles in another’s sight, to 
Mr. Rutland they meant nothing less than the 

crushing habits of a lifetime. 

“ I’ll go fast enough,” said Goodeve,. 

seeming to sniff the Atlantic. 

We might do more than just go to Brazil 
and back,” w^ent on his host, whose face had 
grown very red. ” If I once left England, I 
shouldn’t be content to see only one country. 

I should like to travel for a year or more— 
perhaps for two or three years.” 

His voice trembled and his eyes flashed* 
Goodeve watched him with a smile of sym¬ 
pathy. 

Will you, travel with me, Harry, as fat 
and as long as I like ? ” 

“ Of course I will! When can j^ou be 
ready to start ? 

Mr. Rutland fell into deep thought. He 
was silent for more than 'five minutes, thea 
drew a deep breath, and said gravely— 

To-day is Wednesday. I will be ready 
to leave home on Saturday morning.” 
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We must look up the steam-boats/' 

“ Yes ; but whether there is a ship or not, 
T shall leave home on . Saturday morning, and 
join you where you like. Stay with me one 
more day. I shall be busy, but I want to have 
you near. On Friday you shall go, and on 
Saturday we meet^ again at Liverpool, or 
Southampton, or wherever you fix.” 

They sat talking till late in the night, 
and among other things, it was arranged that 
Goodeve should next day change his rough 
clothes for some more suitable to Mr. Rutland s 
guest. He was in no way troubled by a sense 
of obligation. Thirty years of adventurous 
life had taught him to regard things with 
simplicity : if a wealthy man chose to free his 
friend of all worldly cares, why should the 
friend make any difficulty ? Goodeve was a 
plainspoken, honest fellow, quite incapable 
of scheming for his own advantage. The fine 
points of his character appealed to Mr. Rut¬ 
land as strongly as in the ifeys gone by. 
Rough living, labour and the companionship 
of his inferiors had not lowered him. Mr. 
Rutland's circumstances appeared to him* in 
a humorous light; he suspected that the poor 
fellow lived under female tyranny. He 
enjoyed the thought of releasing his old 
comrade from this sorry fix, and the joke was 
all the better if, as he suspected, Rutland 
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meant to escape from bondage during his 
wife's absence. 

Tliat, indeed, was liis Worship’s idea. 
Knowing the uselessness of an attempt to 
sleep, Mr. Rutland sat up all night, busy with 
various matters : arranging papers, writing 
letters, reviewing his personal, domestic and 
public affairs. He knew that his purpose 
must be put into effect at once. His wife 
and daughters were to return on Saturday 
evening. He would leave a mere note, saying 
tliat he had just left home with a friend, and 
might be. away for a day or two. Later, but 
before she had had time to grow uneasy, Mrs. 
Rutland should receive the full explanation. 

1 here was no serious obstacle whatever 
in tlie way of his proposed flight. He could 
easily put his lawyers in charge of all such 
matters as Mrs. Rutland would be unable to 
deal with. His departure need not make 
the smallest change in the life of his family. 
In money mat^jers Mrs. Rutland had always 
held an independent position ; she was better 
fitted to manage such things than her hus¬ 
band. It would not worry him to be lorvg away 
from his children, for they belonged to their 
mother rather than to him ; the one who had 
lov’^ed him best was dead. Yes j by Saturday 
morning he might so have arranged e very- 
thing as to feel entirely free. 


About the hour of sunrise he was over- 
'Come with exhaustion, not a feeling of healthy 
weariness, not a desire for sleep, but a painful 
faintness, like that which troubled him vaster- 

■m/ 

•day morning. He explained it, naturally 
•enough, as the result of unusual excitement. 
He lay down, but no sleep came to him. 

Through the day he pursued his business ; 
the weather was again very warm, and it 
seemed to overpower him. 

I shall soon pick up on the sea,” he 
remarked to Goodeve at luncheon, after 
•confessing that he hadn’t been fit lately. ” It’s 
just what I need. I have lived lazily and 
taken little exercise.” 

Again they passed a long evening to 
:gether, with the big atlas open; and again 
Mr. Rutland grew even more eager. When 
he went to bed his eyes looked very large, and 
his cheeks were burning. For an hour or two 
he tossed in sleeplessness, then fell into fearful 
^dreams of storm and wreck, which troubled 
-him until day-break. 

On the Friday morning Goodeve departed. 
He had learnt that a steamer would leave 
•Southampton on Monday for Rio de Janeiro, 
which place they agreed to make the starting- 
point of their travels. The new clothing 
irked him a httle but, on the whole, he was 
rather pleased with his appearance ; he went 
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off in high spirits, well provided with money 
to make necessary purchases at Southampton, 

He had already telegraphed for berths to the 
shipping agents, and had received a satisfactory 
reply. 

It rained a little that day, and Mr. Rut¬ 
land enjoyed the coolness. He thought with 
some fear of the climate for which he was 
setting forth. But there was nothing really 
the matter with him—of course not. His 
mind had affected his body ; that was all. 
Then, if Brazil proved uncomfortable, he and. 
his friend would simply travel north or south. 
The world lay open before him like the atlas 
over which he had so often pored. He set no 
limit to his wanderings, and had made up his 
mind that nothing save ill-news from home 
should bring him back befote the end of a year 
or two. 

When he did return he would no longer 
be the same man. His wife would know by 
then that her reign was over. 

He liad now finished all his business, and. 
the hours dragged. There was a letter from. 
Mrs. Rutland speaking of her return to¬ 
morrow, and requiring his attention to a score 
of petty affairs ; he laughed, and threw it aside. 
In the afternoon, feeling ver^^ slack, he lay 
on the couch in his study ; his heart was beat¬ 
ing rapidly, and he tried to calm the mental 
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excitement which disturbed it, but every hour 
seemed to increase it. He dreaded the 
long evening and night, and wished himself 
already at Southampton. 

At dinner he ate only a little soup. He 
could no longer hide from himself that he 
felt seriously unwell, and the dread of being 
unable to start in the morning made him. 
miserable. From table he went again into 
the study, and sat down in an armchair with 
3- newspaper. As his body lay back he drew 
a deep sigh. 

Shortly after ten o'clock the butler wished, 
to speak with Mr. Rutland ; he knocked at the 
study door, and entered. But on drawing 
near he saw that his master had fallen asleep. 

An. hour later he again entered the room. 
Mr. Rutland had not moved, and the servant, 
regarding him more closely, became aware- 
of something strange in his appearance. He 
bent to listen, Mr. Rutland was not breath¬ 
ing. 

And n^xt day, at Southampton, Henry 
. Goodeve searched vainly among the passengers 
who arrived by a certain train. Hanged if 
I wasn't afraid of it !" he muttered in vexa¬ 
tion. “ His wife has come back and caught 
him." 
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EXERCISES. 


1. Why had Mr. Rutland given up all idea of travel ? 

2. Who would you rather be—Mr. Rutland or Mr. 
‘Goodeve ? And why ? 

3. What do you understand by :— 

domestic peace ; reputation for leniency ; all 
but penniless ; I’ve been a bit of everything ; 
antiques ; attachment ; excursion ; investment * 
globe ; stay-at-home life. 

4. Use the following in sentences :— 

easy circumstances ; narrow mind ; excite sur¬ 
prise ; a godsend ; crushing habits ; sense of 
obligation ; sorry fix ; healthy weariness ; an 
enviable man ; with lieart and soul ; make out. 

5. Fill in the blanks with suitable prepositions :— 

(rt) There was no necessity-his going out. 

(6) Saw himself-a very different light. 

(c) Suffered especially-the depression. 

Obtained work-house-painting. 

(c) Gazing steadily-the questioner’s face, 

(/) What-my fine ? 

ig\ I worked—a labourer. 

(/;) i envy you-heart and soul. 

(i) He was born-easy circumstances. 

6. Flit the following into Indirect Speech : 

Gubbins disappeared-“ As a sailor ? ” (p, 56). 

7. Analyse the following into clauses, and show the 
function of each clause :— 

He enjoyed the thought of.his wife’s absence. 

(pp. C3-04). 

8 . Ke-write the following words so as to make sen- 
■tences :— 

(а) man, it, the, occupied, good, kept. 

(б) him, well, who, spoke, all, him, of, knew. 

(c) lived, fellow, that, he, female tyranny, poor, 

suspected, the, under. . 

(d) back, here, generally, home, I, on, painting, 

at, fall, 

(e) vexation, afraid, if I, muttered, in, hanged, 

afraid, wasn’t, he, it, of. 
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9* Read this passage carefully and then answer the 
following questions:— 

Bom to easy circumstance.did he dislike the- 

shadow of quarrels in the home. (pp. 51-52). 

(а) Summarise the passage. 

(б) Give it a suitable heading. 

(c) What did Mrs. Rutland want her husband' 
to do ? 

{d) Did Mr, Rutland like to do it ? If not, why' 
did he do it ? 

(e) What type of woman was Mrs. Rutland? 
10. Translate into your own language :— 

(а) Losing patience under insult, he knocked the^ 

man down. 

(б) He was obviously puzzled. 

(c) Thirty years ago these men were close chums - 
at a boarding-school. 

{d) They sat down together at lunch. 

(e) I have been a bit of everything. 

if) f don't take kindly to the rougher sort of work.. 

(g) Hours have gone like minutes. 

(h) Many a time sitting on the school benches,. 

with a map before them, they schemed. 
expeditions of discovery. 

(i) I have been living in my petty corner, playing 

at life. 

(j) He feu into deep thought, 

{^) I shall soon pick up on the sea. 



THE POSTMASTER 


Rabindranath Tagore 

The postmaster took up his duties first 
in the village of Ulapur. Though the village 
was small, there was an indigo factory near 
it, and the proprietor, an Englishman, had 
managed to get a post office established. 

Our postmaster belonged to Calcutta. 
He felt like a fish out of water in this remote 
village. His office and living-room were in 
a dark thatched shed, not far from a green, 
slimy pond, surrounded on all sides by a dense 
growth. 

The men employed in the indigo factory 
had no leisure ; moreover, they were hardly 
fit friends for decent folk. Nor is a Calcutta 
boy an adept in the art of friendship. Among 
strangers he appears either proud or ill at ease. 
At any rate, the postmaster had but little 
company : nor had he much work to do. 

At times he tried his hand at writing verse. 
That the movement of the leaves and the 
clouds of the sky were enough to ^ fill life with 
joy— such were the feelings to which he sought 
to give expression. But God knows that 
the poor fellow would have felt it as the gift 
of a new life if some genie of the Arabian 
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Nights had in one night swept away the trees, 
leaves and all, and put in their place a 
macadamised road, and had hidden the. clouds 
from view with rows of tall houses. 

The postmaster's salary was small. He 
had to cook his own meals, which he used to 
share with Rat an, an orphan girl of the village, 

who did odd jobs for him. 

When in the evening, the smoke began to 
curl upwards from the village cow-sheds, and 
the cicadas chirped in every bush ; when the 
beggars of the Baul sect sang their shrill songs 
in their daily meeting-place ; when any poet, 
who had attempted to watch the movement 
of the leaves in the dense bamboo thickets, 
would have felt a ghostly shiver run down his 
back, the postmaster would light his little 

lamp, and caU out, Ratan." 

Ratan would sit outside waiting for* this 
call, and, instead of coming in at once, would 
reply, “ Did you call me. Sir ? " 

“ What are you doing ? the postmaster 

would ask. 

“ I must go and light the kitchen fire," 
she would reply^. 

. And the postmaster would say: “ Oh, 
let the kitchen fire wait for a while ; light me 
my pipe first/' 

At last Ratan would enter, with puffed- 
cut cheeks, blowing into a flame a live coal 
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to light the tobacco. This would give the- 
postmaster the chance of chatting with her. 

" Well, Ratan,” perhaps he would begin, 

“ do you remember anything of your mother ? 

That was a fertile subject. Ratan partly 
remembered, and partly forgot. Her father 
had been fonder of her than her mother . 
him she recalled more vividly. He used to 
come home in the evening after lus work, 
and one or two evenings stood out more 
clearly than others, like pictures in her memory. 
Ratan would sit on the floor near the post¬ 
master’s feet, as memories crowded in upon 
her. She called to mind a little brother that 
she had—and how on some bygone cloudy 
day she had played at fishing with him on 
the edge of the pond, with a twig for a fishing- 
rod. Such little happenings would drive out 
greater events from her mind. Thus, as they 
talked, it would often get very late, and 
the postmaster would feel too lazy to do any 
cooking at all. Ratan would then hastily 
light the lire, and toast some unleavened 
bread, which, with the cold remnants of the 
morning meal, was enough for their supper. 

On some evenings, seated at his desk in 
the corner of the big empty shed, the post¬ 
master too would call up memories of his- 
own home, of his mother and his sister, of 
those for whom in his exile his heart was sad— 
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memories which were always haimting him, 
but which he could not reveal to the men of 
the factory, though he found himself speaking 
naturally of them to the simple little girl. 
And so it came about that the girl would 
allude to his people as mother, brother, and 
sister, as if she had known them all her life. 
Indeed, she had a picture of each one of them 
painted in her heart. 

One day, at noon, during a break in the 
rains, there was a cool soft breeze blowing; 
the smeU of the damp grass and leaves in the 
hot sim felt like the warm breathing on one’s 
body of the tired earth. A persistent bird 
repeated all the afternoon the burden of 

its one complaint in Nature’s audience 
chamber. 

The postmaster had nothing to do. The 
shimmer, of the freshly-washed leaves, and 
the banked-up renmants of the rain-clouds 
wCTe sights to see j and the postmaster was 
watching them and thinking to himself: 

" Oh, if only some kindred soul were near_ 

just one loving human being whom I could 
hold near my heart! ” This was exactly, 
he went on to think, what that bird was trying 
to say, and it was the same feeling which the 
murmuring leaves were striving to express. 
But no one knows, or would believe, that 
such an idea might also take possession of an 
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iU-paid village postmaster in the deep^ silent 
mid-day interval in his work. 

The postmaster sighed, and called out, 
Ratan/' Ratan was then stretched at full 
length l)erieath the guava-tree, busily engaged 
in eating \mripe guavas. At the voice of her 
master, she . ran up breathlessly, saying i 
“ Did you call me, Dada ? " “I was thinking 
of teaching you to read,” said the postmaster. 
And. then for the rest of the afternoon he 
taught her the alphabet. 

Thus, in a very short time, Ratan had 
got as far as the double consonants. 

It seemed as though the rains would 
ne\ er end. Canals, ditches, and hollows were 
aU flooded with water. Day and night the 
patter of rain was heard, and the croaking of 
frogs. The village roads became impassable, 
and marketing had to be done in punts. 

One heavily clouded morning, the post¬ 
master’s little pupil had been waiting long 
outside the door to be called, but as the* usual 
summons did not come, she took up her tattered 
l)ook, and slowly entered the room. She 
found her master lying on his bed, and, think¬ 
ing he was resting, she was about to retire on 
tiptoe, when she suddenly heard her name 
—" Ratan ! ” She turned at once and asked : 

W ere you asleep, Dada ? The postmaster 
in a weak voice replied: I am not well. 



Feel my head; is it very hot? " j 

In the loneliness of his exile, and in the 
gloom of the rains, he needed a little tender 
nursing. He longed to call to mind the touch 
on his forehead of soft hands with tinkling 
bracelets to imagine the presence of loving 
womanhood, the nearness of mother anS 
sister. And the exile was not disappointed. 
Ratan ceased to be a little girl. She at once 
stepped into the post of mother, called in the. 
village doctor, gave the patient his pills at 
the proper intervals, sat up all night by his 
pillow, cooked his gruel for him, and every 
now and then asked: Are you feeling a 

little better, Dada ? 

It was some time before the postmaster, 
though still weak, was able to. leave his sick¬ 
bed. " No more of this,*' said he with decision, 
I must apply for a transfer from this place." 
He yrqte. off at.once to Calcutta an applica¬ 
tion for a transfer, on :the ground of the 
, unhealthiness of the. spot. 

Relieved from her duties as nurse, Ratan 
agam took up her fornaer place outside the 
door. But she no longer heard the sanxe old 
call. She would sometirhes peep inside to 
find the postmaster sitting on his chair, or 
stretched on his bed, and gazing absently into 
the air. . While Ratan was awaiting her call, 
the postmaster was awaiting a reply to his 
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application. The girl read her old lessons 
'Over and over again—her great fear was 
lest I when the call came, she might be found 
wanting in the double consonants. After 
a week’s waiting, one evening her summons 
came. With an overflowing heart Ratan 
rushed into the room and cried, as she used 
to cry * Did you call me, Dada ? " 

The postmaster said : ‘T am going away 
to-morrow, Ratan." 

" Where are you going, Dada ? " 

" I am going home." 

" When will you come back ? " 

" I am not coming back." 

Ratan asked no more. The postmaster, 
of his own accord, went on to tell her that his 
application for a transfer had been rejected, 
so he had resigned his post and was going 
home. 

For a long time neither of them spoke. 
The lamp burned dimly, and from a leak in 
one corner of the thatch water dripped steadily 
into an earthen vessel on the floor beneath. 

After a while Ratan rose and went of! 
to the kitchen to prepare the meal; but she 
was not so quick about it as before. Many 
new things to think of had entered her little 
brain. When the postmaster had finished his 
supper, the girl suddenly asked him i Dada, 
will you take me home with you? 
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The postmaster laughed. " What aa 
idea! ” said he. But he did not think it 
necessary to explain to the girl why her plea 
was absurd. 

That whole night, awake and asleep, tlie 
postmaster’s laughing reply haunted her,—■ 
“ What an idea ! ” 

When he woke up in the morning, the 
postmaster found his bath ready. He had 
continued his Calcutta habit of bathing in 
water drawn and kept in pitchers, instead of 
taking a plunge in the river, as was the custom 
of the village. For some reason or other, the" 
girl could not ask him the time of his departure i 
she had therefore fetched the water from the 
river long before sunrise, so that it should be 
ready as soon as he might want it. After 
the bath came a call for Ratan. She entered 
without a sound, and looked silently into her 
master s face for orders. The master said; 

“ You need not be anxious about my going 
away, Ratan ; I shall teU my successor to look 
after you.” These words were kindly meant, 
no doubt: but who can know the ways of a 
woman’s heart ? 

Ratan had borne many a scolding from her 
master without complaint, but these kind 
words she could not bear. She burst out 
weeping, and said: " No, no. You need not 

tell anybody anything at all about me; I 


don't want to stay here any longer." 

The postmaster was silent. He had 
never seen Ratan like this before. 

The new man duly arrived, and the post¬ 
master gave over charge, and prepared to 
depart. Just before starting he called Ratan 
and said : " Here is something for you: I 
hope it will keep you for some little time." 
He brought out from liis pocket the wliole of 
his month's salary, retaining only a trifle for 
the journey. Then Ratan fell at his feet and 
cried : " Oh, Dada, pray don't give me any¬ 
thing' Don't in any way trouble about me." 
And then she ran away out of sight. 

The postmaster heaved a sigh, took up 
his bag, put his umbrella over his shoulder, and, 
accompanied by a man carrying his many- 
coloured tin trunk, slowly made for the boat. 

When he got in and the boat was under 
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way, then he felt grieved at heart ; the sad 
face of a village girl seemed to him the great 
^ief of Mother Earth herself. At one moment 
he felt an impulse to go back and bring away 
with him that lonely waif, forsaken of the 
world. But the wind had just filled the sails, 
the boat had got well into the middle of the 
rough current, and already the village was left 
behind and its outlying burning-ground had 
come into sight. 

So the traveller, borne on the breast of 


the swift-flowing river, consoled himself by 
thinking of the numberless meetings and 
partings in the world, and on death, the great 
parting, from which there is no return. 

But Ratan had no philosophy. She was 
wandering about the post office with tears 
streaming from her eyes. It may be that she 
had still a hope in some corner of her heart 
that her Dada would return, and perhaps that 
is why she could not tear herself away. 

p 

EXERCISES. 

I 

1. Make up sentences using the phrases:— 

(а) like a fish out of water. 

(б) tried his hand. 

(c) felt a ghostly shiver. 

{d) striving to express. 

[e) take possession of. 

(/) be found wanting. 

(g) of his own accord. 

(h) kindly meant. 

2. Give nouns corresponding to the following 
verbs:— 

establish, appear, cook, sing, chat, paint, com¬ 
plain, apply, relieve, prepare. 

3. Punctuate the following paragraph:— 

after a while ratan rose and went off to the 
kitchen to prepare the meal but she was not so 
quick about it as before many new things to 
think of had entered her little brain when the 
postmaster had finished his supper the girl 
suddenly asked him dada will 
home with you. 

4. Write three or four lines about each of the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

a post office; a kitchen; a journey. 


5* Why did the postmaster resign ? 

6. Describe Ratan s feelings on the departure of the 
postmaster. 

7. Complete the following sentences:— 

(а) He tried his hand at...... 

(б) Her memories crowded. 

(c) He would feel too lazy,. 

(d) She had a picture of each. 

{e) She wandered about the post office with 
tears...... 

8. Frajislate into your own language r 

At last Ratan would enter..was enough for 

their supper, (pp. 71-72). 

9. Analyse into clauses, and show the function of 
each clause : 

She found her master lying on bed.heard her 

name-“ Ratan.” (p. 74). 






THE BROTHERS 

Bjornsijerne Bjornson 

The schoolmaster's name was Baard, and 
he had a brother named Anders. They 
thought a great deal of each other, joined the 
army together, lived together in town, went 
through the war together, served in the same 
company, and both rose to the rank of corporal. 
When they came home from the war, people- 
said they were two fine strong fellows. 

Then their father died. He left much- 
personal property, which it was difficult to 
divide, and therefore they said to each other 
that they would not let this come between 
them, but would put the property up to auc¬ 
tion, that each might buy what he wanted, 
and both share the proceeds. And this was 
done. 

But the father had owned a large gold 
watch, which had come to be known far and 

b 

wide, for it was the only gold watch people 
in those parts had ever seen. When this 
watch was put up, there were many wealthy 
men who wanted it, but when both brothers 
began to bid, all the others stopped. Now 
Baard expected that Anders would let him 
have it, and Anders expected the same of 
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Baard. They bid in turn, each trying the 
other out, and as they bid they looked hard 
at each other. When the price had gone up 
to twenty dollars, Baard began to feel that 
this was not kind of his brother, and bid over 
':him until lie almost reached thirty. When 
Anders did not withdraw even then, Baard 
felt that Anders no longer remembered how 
good he had often been to him, and that he 
was furthermore the elder of the two ; and 
the watch went over thirty. Anders still kept 
on. Baard then raised the price to forty dollars 
with one bound, and no longer looked at his 
brotlier. It grew v^ery still in the auction 
room; only the bailiff repeated the figures 
quietly. Anders thought, as he stood there, 
that if Baard could afford to go to forty dol¬ 
lars, so could he, and if Baard begrudged him 
the watch, he might as well take it, and bid 
over him. This to Baard seemed the greatest 
.disgrace that had ever befallen him; he bid 
fifty dollars in a low voice. There were many 
people there, and Anders said to himself that 
he would not let his brother mock hini before 
them all, and again, raised the bid. Baard 
burst out laughing. 

One hundred dollars and my brother¬ 
hood into the bargain,'* he said, as he turned 
on his heel, and left the room. 

A little later, as he stood saddling the 


horse he had just bought at the auction, a 
man carhe out to him. 
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The watch is yours ; Anders gave in. 


The instant he heard the news, there rose 
up in him a sense of remorse ; he thought of 
his brother and not of the watch. The saddle 
was already in place, but he paused, his hand 
on his horse, uncertain whether to mount. 


Many people came out, Anders among them, 

and when he saw his brother with horse 

¥ ^ 

saddled, ready to leave, he little knew what 
Baard was turning over in his mind. 

Thanks for the watch, ' Baard !he 

1 *^ 

shouted over to him, You shall never see the 
day when your brother shall tread on your 

heels!'' 

+ 

'' Nor you the day I shall darken your 
doors again 1 " Baard answered, his face pale, 
as he swung himself on his horse. 

m ■¥ 

After that day neither of them ever set 
foot in the home where they had both lived 
with their father. 


Anders married into a crofter's family 
not long afterwards, but he did not invite 
Baard to the wedding. Nor did Baard go to 
the church. The first year he was married, 
Anders lost his only cow. It was found dead 
one morning on the north side of the house 
where it had been tied, and no one could 
explain what it had died of. Other mis- 
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fortunes befell him. and he fared from bad to 
worse. But the heaviest blow came when 
his hayloft and all it contained burned down 
one night in the dead of winter. No one 
knew how the fire had started. ^ 

“ This has been done by someone who 
wishes me ill/* Anders said, and all that night 
he wept. He became a poor man, and he 
lost all wish to work. 

The evening after the fire, Baard appeared 
at his brother's house. Anders lay on his 
bed, but sprang up as Baard entered. 

" What do you want here ? *' he asked, 
then stopped short, and stood staring fixedly 
at his brother. 

•I 

Baard waited a little before he answered. 

“I want to help you ; Anders ; you're ip 
a bad way." 

"I’m faring no worse than you wished me 
to fare ! Go—else I’m not sure I can master 
myself." 

" You’re mistaken, Anders ; I regret—" 

" Go, Baard, or God have mercy on us 
both ! " 

Baard drew back a step. 

" If you want the watch," he said in a 
trembling voice, " you can have it." 

" Go, Baard ! " shrieked his brother, and. 
Baard, unwilling to stay any longer, left. 

In the meanwhile Baard had fared thus. 
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As soon as he heard of his brother's ill-luck, 
he had suffered a change of heart, but pride 
held him back. He felt urged to go to church 
and there he vowed many a good resolve, but 
he lacked strength to carry them out. He 
frequently went so far that he could see the 
house, but either someone was just coming 
out, or there were strangers there, or Anders 
stood chopping wood outside—there was 
always something in the way. 

But one Sunday, late in the winter, he 
again went to church, and that Sunday Anders 
too was there. Baard saw him. He had 
grown pale and thin and he wore the same 
clothes he had worn when the brothers were 
together, although now they were old and 
patched. AU. through the service Anders 
looked steadily at the minister. To Baard 
it seemed that he was kind and gentle, and 
he recalled their childhood days and what a 
, good boy Anders had been. That day Baard 
even went to communion, and he made a 
solemn vow to God that he would make up 
with his brother, come what might. This 
resolution swept through his soul as he drank 
the wine, and when he arose he felt an impulse 
to go over and take a seat beside him, but 
there was someone in the way and Anders did 
not look up. After the service there was stiU 
something in the way; there were too many 
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people about ; Anders’s wife was with him, 
and her he did not know. He decided it 
would be better to seek xVnders in his home 
and have a quiet talk with him. 

When evening came, he set out. He 
went right up to the door. Then he paused, 
and as he stood tliere listening, he heard his 
name mentioned; it was the wife speaking. 

He went to communion this morning,'' 
she was saying. I am sure he was thinking 
of you.” 

” No, it wasn't of me he was thinking,” 
Anders replied. ” I know him ; he thinks only 
of himself.’' 

For a long time nothing was said, and - 
Baard sweated as he stood there, although it 
was a cold night. The wife inside was busy 
.with a kettle ; the fire on the hearth crackled 
and hissed ; a child cried now and then, and 
Anders rocked it. At length the wife spoke 
again. 

I believe you are both thinking of each 
.other though you won’t admit it.” 

” Let us talk of something else,” Anders 
answered. 

After a little he got up to go out. Baard 
had to liide in the woodshed ; but then Anders, 
too, came to the shed to get an cirmful of wood. 
From where he stood in the corner Baard could 
see him clearly. He liad taken off his thread- 
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bare Sunday clothes, and put on his uni¬ 
form, just like Baard's own. These they 
had promised each other never to wear, but 
to pass on as heirlooms to their children. 
Anders’s was now patched and worn out, so 
that his strong well-built frame seemed 
bundled in rags, while at the same time 
Ba>rd^ could hear the gold watch ticking in 
his own pocket. Anders went over to the 
brushwood but instead of bending down 
immediately to gather up his load, he leaned 
back against a pile of wood, and looked up 
at the sky bright with stars. Then he sighed 
heavily and muttered to himself, “ Well- 
well—^well—oh Lord, oh Lord ! ” 

As long as he lived, Baard never forgot 
those words. He wanted to step forward 
then, but the brother coughed, and it seemed 
so difficult. No more was needed to hold him 
back. Anders took his armful of faggots, 
and as he went' out brushed past Baard so 
close that the twigs struck him in the face. 

; •/For fully ten minutes more he stood 
rooted to the spot, and it is doubtful how 
much, longer he might have stayed, had not 
a chill, on top of the emotional stress, seized 
him, and set him shivering through and 
- through. Then he went out. He frankly 
confessed to himself that he was too cowardly 
to enter now; wherefore he conceived another 
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.plan. From an ash barrel, which stood in 
the comer he had just left, he selected some 
bits of charcoal, found a pitch-pine splinter, 
went up into the hayloft, closed the door, 
and struck a light. When he had lit the 
torch he searched about for the peg on which 
Anders hung his lantern when he came out 
early in the morning to thresh. Baard then 
took his gold watch and hung it on the peg, 
put out his light, and left. He felt so relieved 
in his mind that he raced over the snow like 
a youngster. 

The day following he heard that the 
hayloft had burned down during the night. 
Presumably sparks had flown from the torch 
he had used while hanging up the w^atch. 

This so upset Baard that all that day he 
kept to himself as though he were ill, brought 
out his hymn book, and sang until the people 
in the house thought something was wrong 
with him. But in the evening he went out. 
It was bright moonlight. He went over to 
his brother's place, dug around in the charred 
ruins of the fire, and found, sure enough, a 
little lump of melted gold—all that remained 
of the watch. 

It was with this in his hand that he had 
gone in to his brother, anxious to explain 
everything, and to sue for peace. But how 
he fared that evening has already been told. 
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A little girl had seen him digging in the 
ashes ; some boys, on their way to a dance, 
had observed him go down toward his brother’s 
on the Sunday evening in question ; and the 
people where he lived explained how strangely 
he had acted on the Monday following. And 
as everyone knew that he and his brother 
were bitter enemies, these details were 
reported to the authorities, and an inquiry 
instituted. No one could prove anything 
against him, yet he was suspect. He could 
now less than ever approach his brother. 

Anders had thought of Baard when the 

hayloft burned, but had said nothing. When 

he had seen him enter his house the following 

evening, pale and strange, he had forthwith 

thought; He is smitten with remorse, but for 

such a terrible crime against his brother there 

can be no forgiveness. Since then he heard 

how people had seen , Baard go down towards 

his home the evening of the fire, and although 

nothing was brought to light at the inquiry 

he felt sure that his brother was the guilty 
one. 

•k 

They met at the hearing, Baard in his 
good clothes, Anders in his worn-out rags. 
Baard looked at his brother as, he. entered, 
and Anders was conscious, in his inmost heart, 
of an anxious pleading in his eyes. He does 
not want me to say anything, thought Anders.; 



and when he was asked whether he suspected 
his brother of the deed he answered loudly 
and decisively, No ! 

Anders took to drinking heavily after that 
day, and it was not long before he was in a 
bad way. Even worse, however, fared Baard, 
although* he did not drink ; he was so changed 
that people hardly knew him. 

Then late one evening a poor woman 
entered the little room Baard rented and asked 
him to come with her. He recognized her ; 
it was his brother’s wife. Baard understood 
at once what her errand was, turned, deathly 
pale, dressed himself, and followed her without 
a word. A pale light shone from Anders’s 
window, now flickering, now vanishing, and 
this light they followed, for there was no path 
across the snow. When Baard again stood in 
the doorway, he was met with a strange odour 
which almost made him ill. They went in. 
A little child sat eating charcoal over by the 
hearth, its face all black, but it looked up and 
laughed and showed its white teeth. It was 
his brother’s child. 

Over on the bed, with all sorts of clothes 
over him, lay Anders, pale, thin, his forehead 
high and smooth, and staring at his brother 
with' hollow eyes. Baard’s knees trembled. 
He sat down at the foot of the bed and burst 
into uncontrollable weeping. The sick man 
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looked at him intently and said nothing. At 
length he asked his wife to go out, but Baard 
motioned for her to remain. And then the 
two brothers began to talk to each other. They 
explained everything, from the day they bid 
for the watch down through the years to this 
day when they finally met again. Baard 
ended by taking out the lump of gold, which 
he always carried about him, and it came to 
light in the course of their talk that never for 
one single day in all these years had they 
been really happy. 

Anders did not say much, for he had little 
strength, but Baard watched by the bedside 
as long as Anders was ill. 

“ Now I am perfectly well,” Anders said 
•one morning, on awakening. “ Now, brother, 
we shall live together always, just as in the 
old days, and never leave each other.” 

But that day he died. 

The widow and the child Baard took home 
with him, and they were henceforth well taken 
care of. But what the brothers had talked of 
at the bedside came out through the walls 
and the night, and became generally known 
to aU the people in the valley. Baard grew 
to be the most highly respected man among 
therh. They all honoured him as one who had 
had a great sorrow and had found peace again, 
or as one who had returned after a long absence. 
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And Baard grew in strength of mind by reason: 
of all their friendliness. He became a godly" 
man and, wishing to be of some use, as he 
said, the old corporal turned schoolmaster. 
What he taught the children, first and last,, 
was love, and himself he practised it till the 
children came to love him as a playmate ani 
a father. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What does this story teach us? 

2. Give the opposites of the following adjectives:— 

strong, wealthy, kind, short, trembling, proud,, 
quiet, close. 

3. What do you think Baard meant when he said : 
One hundred dollars and my brotherhood into the 

bargain ! " 

4. Use the following in sentences 

{a) thought a great deal of each other. 

(b) a sense of remorse, 
darken vour doors, 
from bad to worse. 


(c) 

{d) 

(e) 

(/) 

{«) 

(/') 


a change of heart. 


to use for peace, 
keep to oneself. 
y,, tread on one’s heels. 

5. Tell in your own words the story of the auction. 

6. Put each of the following phrases into one word :— 
(«) burst out laughing. (6) have a quiet talk., 
(c) rooted to the spot. (^0 frankly confessed. 
(e) brought to light. (/) turned deathly pale. 

7. Why did Baard strike a light in the hayloft? 
What was its result? Could vou hold Baard responsible 

for it ? Give reasons for voiir answer. 

8. Why did Anders say the following words in the 

woodshed:— , , , . t j i.* / o v 

Well-well—well— oh Lord, oh, Lord I (p. 87). 

9. Translate into your own language;— 

Then late one evening a poor woman.all these 

years had they been really happy, (pp. 90-91)- 
^ ■ 





THE MIRACULOUS PITCHER 

Nathaniel Hai^thorne 

One evening, in times long ago, old 
Philemon and his old wife Baucis sat at their 
-cottage-door, enjoying the calm and beautiful 
sunset. They had already eaten their frugal 
.supper, and intended to spend a quiet hour or 
two before bed-time. So they talked to¬ 
gether about their garden, and their cow, 
■and their bees, and their grape-vine, which 
climbed over the cottage-wall and on which 
the grapes were beginning to turn purple. 
Put the rude shouts of children and the fierce 
.barking of dogs in the village near at hand 
;grew louder and louder, until at last it was 
hardly possible for Baucis and Philemon to 
hear each other speak. 

‘‘ Ah, wife,'* cried Philemon, ‘T fear 
some poor traveller is seeking hospitality 
among our neighbours yonder, and, instead 
of giving him food and lodging they have set 
their dogs on him, as their custom is ! ” 

'' Well-a-day ! ” answered old Baucis. “ I 
‘do wish our neighbours felt a little more kind¬ 
ness for their fellow-creatures. And only 
think of bringing up their children in this 
inaughty way, and patting them on the head 
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wlien tliey fling stones at strangers ! 

M j| 

lose cliildren will never come to anv^ 
good/’ said Philemon, shaking his white head. 

To tell yon the truth, wife, I should not 
wonder if some terrible thing were to happen 
to all the people in the village, unless they 
mend their manners. But, as for you and me, 

v‘ 

so long as Providence affords us a crust of 
l)read, let us he ready to give half to any poor 
homeless stranger who may come along and 
need it.” 

That’s right, husband ! ” said Baucis. 
So we shall! ” 


i i 


These old folks, you must know, were 
quite poor, and had to work very hard for a 
living. Old Philemon toiled diligently in his^ 
garden, while Baucis was always busy with 
her distaff, or making a little butter and cheese 
witli their cow’s milk, or doing one thing or 
another about the cottage. Their food was 
seldom anything but bread, milk, and 
vegetables, with sometimes a portion of honey 
from their bee-hive, and now and then a 
bunch of grapes that had ripened against the 
cottage-wall. But they were two of the kindest 
old people in the world, and would cheerfully 
have gone without their dinner any day, 
rather than refuse a slice of their brown loaf, 
a cup of new milk, and a spoonful of honey 
to the weary traveller who might pause before; 
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their door. They felt as if such guests had 
a sort of holiness, and that they ought, there¬ 
fore, to treat them better and more bounti¬ 
fully than their own selves. 

Their cottage stood on rising ground at 
some short distance from the village, which 
lay in a hollow valley that was about half a 
mile in breadth. This valley in past ages, 
when the world was new, had probably been 
the bed of a lake. There, fishes had glided 
to and fro in the depths and waterweeds had 
grown along the margin, and trees and tolls 
had seen their reflected images in the broad 
and peaceful mirror. But, as the waters 
subsided, men had cultivated the soil, and 
built houses on it, so that it was now a fertile 
spot, and bore no traces of the ancient lake, 
except a very small brook, which ran through 
the midst of the village and supplied the 

* 

inhabitants with water. The valley had been 
dry land so long that oaks had sprung up, 
and grown great and high, and died from old 
age, and been succeeded by others as tall and 
stately as the first. Never was there a prettier 
or more fruitful valley. The very sight of 
the plenty around them should have made the 
inhabitants kind and gentle, and ready to 
show their gratitude to Providence by doing 
good to their feUow-creatures. 

But, we are sorry to say, the people of this 
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lovely village were not worthy to dwell in 
spot on which Heaven had sniiled so freely. 
They were a very selfish and hard-hearted 
people, and had no pity for the poor or 
sympathy for tire homeless. They would 
only ha\’e laughed had anybody told them 
that human beings owe a debt of love to one 
another, because there is no other method of 
paying tlie debt of love and care which all 
of us owe to Providence. You will hardly 
believe what I am going to tell you. These 
naughty people taught their children to be 
no better than themselves, and used to clap 
their hands, by way of encouragement, when 
tliey saw the little boys and girls rim after 
some poor stranger, shouting at his heels and 
pelting him with stones. They kept large 
and fierce dogs, and whenever a traveller dared 
show himself in the village street, this pack of 
eurs scampered to meet him, barking, snarling, 
and showing their teeth. Then they w^ould 
seize liim by his leg, or by his clothes, just 
as it happened ; and if he were ragged wiren 
he came, he was generally much worse before 
he could run away. Tliis was a very terrible 
thing to poor travellers, as you may suppose, 
especially wiien they chanced to be sick, or 
feeble, or lame, or old. Such persons (if they 
once knew^ how badly these unkind people, 
and their unkind children and curs, were in 


the habit of behaving) would go miles and 
miles out of their way rather than try to pass 
through the village again. 

What made the matter seem w^orse, if 
possible, was that when rich persons came 
in their chariots, or riding on beautiful horses, 
with their servants in rich uniforms attendinsr 

O 

‘On them, nobody could be more civil and 
slavish. than the inhabitants of the village. 
They would take off their hats and make the 
.humblest bows you ever saw. If the children 
were rude, they were pretty certain to get 
their ears boxed ; and as for the dogs, if a 
single cur in the pack presumed to yelp his 
master instantly beat him with a club and 
tied him up without any supper. This would 
Iiave been all very well, only it proved that 
the villagers cared much about the money 
that a stranger had in his pocket and nothing 
whatever for the human soul, which lives 
equally in the beggar and the prince. 

So now you know why old Philemon 
spoke so sadly when he heard the shouts of 
the children and the barking of the dogs at 
the other end of the village street. There 
was a loud din, which lasted a good while, 
-and seemed to pass quite through the breadth 
of the valley. 

“ I never heard the dogs so loud ! '' said - 
the good old man. 
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‘'Nor the children so rude !" answered 
his good old wife. 

They sat shaking their heads, one to 
anotlier, while the noise came nearer and 
nearer until, at the foot of the little hill on 
which their cottage stood, they saw two 
travellers approaching on foot. Close behind 
them came the fierce dogs, snarling at their 
very heels. A little further off ran a crowd 
of children, who sent up shrill cries and flung, 
stones at the two strangers with all their might. 
Once or twice, the younger of the two men 
(he was a slender and very active figure) 
turned about and drove back the dogs with ^ 
a stalf which he carried in his hand. His 
companion, who was a very tall person, walked 
calmly along as if not caring for either the 
naughty children or the pack of curs, whose 
manners the children seemed to copy. 

Both of the travellers were ver\^ humbly 
clad and looked as if they might not have ^ 
money enougli in their pockets to pay for a 
night's lodging. And this, I am afraid, was ^ 
the reason why the villagers had let their 
children and dogs treat them so rudely. 

“ Come, wife," said Philemon to Baucis,, 
let us go and meet these poor people. No¬ 
doubt they feel almost too sad to climb the 
hill." 

Go you and meet them," answered 
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Baucis, while I make haste within doors, 
and see whether we can get them anything for 
supper. A comfortable bowl of bread and 
v; milk would do wonders towards cheering 
them.” 

Accordingly, she hastened into the cottage. 
Philemon, on his part, went forward and held 
out his hand with so friendly an aspect that 
there was no need of saying what, nevertheless,, 
he did say, in the heartiest tone imaginable r 
Welcome, strangers ! Welcome ! ” 

** Thank you! ” replied the younger of 
the two, in a lively kind of way, notwith¬ 
standing his weariness and trouble. This- 
is quite another greeting from that we have- 
met with yonder in the village. Pray, why' 
do you live in such a bad neighbourhood? 

“ Ah ! ” observed old Philemon, with a- 
quiet and kindly smile. Providence put me 
here, I hope, among other reasons, in order- 
.'i that I might make you what amends I can. 
for the inhospitality of my neighbours.” 

“ Well said, old father ! ” cried the traveller,, 
laughing ; and, if the truth must be told,, 
my companion and myself need some amends.. 
Those children (the little rascals !) have- 
dirtied us with their mud-balls; and one of 
the curs has torn my cloak, which was ragged, 
enough already. But I hit him across the- 
muzzle with my staff; and I think you may 
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have heard him yelp, even thus far off. 

Philemon was glad to see him in such 
good spirits ; nor, indeed, would you have 
fancied, by the traveller's look and manner, ^ 
that he was weary with a long day s journey, r 
besides being disheartened by rough treat¬ 
ment at the end of it. He was dressed in ^ 
rather an odd way, with a sort of cap on his 
head, the brim of which stuck out over both 
ears. Phoiigh it was a summer evening, he 
wore a cloak, which he kept wrapt closely 
about him, perhaps because his under-gar¬ 
ments were shabby. Philemon perceived, too, 
that he had on a strange pair of shoes ; but, 
as it was now growing dusk, and as the old 
man’s eyesight was none of the sharpest, he 
could not exactly tell why they were strange. 
One tiling, certainly, seemed queer. The 
traveller was so wonderfully light and active 
that it appeared as if his feet sometimes rose 
from the ground of their own accord, or could ^ 
only be kept down by an effort. 

I used to be light-footed in my youth,’' 
said Philemon to the traveller. '' But I 
always found my feet grow heavier towards 
nightfall,” ■ 

” There is nothing like a good staff to 
help one along,” answered the stranger : 

“ and I happen to have an excellent one, as 
you see.” 
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This staff, in fact, was the oddest-looking 
staff that Philemon had ever beheld. It was 
made of olive-wood, and had something like 
a little pair of wings near the top. Two 
snakes, carved in wood, wound themselves 
about the staff, and were so very skilfully 
made that old Philemon (whose eyes, you 
- know, were getting rather dim) almost thought 
them alive, and that he could see them, 
wriggling and twisting. 

A curious piece of work, sure enough ! 
said he. A staff with wings ! It would be 
an excellent kind of stick for a little boy to- 
^ ride astride of ! ” 

By this time, Philemon and his two^ 
guests had reached the cottage door. 

Friends,'* said the old man, “ sit down 
and rest yourselves here on this bench. My 
good wife Baucis has gone to see what you can 
have for supper. We are poor folks; but 
you shall be welcome to whatever we have 
: ' in the cupboard.” 

The younger stranger threw himself 
' carelessly on the bench, letting his staff fall 
r as he did so. And here happened something 
rather marvellous, though trifling enough,. 
too. The staff seemed to get up from the 
ground of its own accord, and, spreading its 
little pair of wings, it half hopped, half flew, 
and leaned itself against the wall of the 
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cottage. There it stood quite still, except that 
the snakes continued to wriggle. But, in my 
private opinion, old Philemon’s eyesight had 
been pla^dng him tricks again. 

Before he could ask any questions, the 
older stranger drew his attention from the r 
wonderful staff by speaking to him. 

** Was there not,” asked the stranger, in ^ 
a remarkably deep tone of voice, ” a lake, in 
very ancient time, covering the spot where 
now stands yonder village ? 

” Not in my day, friend,” answered 
Philemon ; ” and yet I am an old man, as 
you see. There were always the fields and 
meadows, just as they are now, and the old ^ 
trees, and the little stream murmuring through 
the midst of the valley. My father, nor his 
father before him, ever saw it otherwise, so 
far as I know ; and doubtless it will still be 
the same when old Philemon shall be gone 
. and forgotten ! ” 

” That is more than can be safely fore- ^ 
told,” said the stranger ; and there was some- 
thmg very stern in his deep voice. He shook i 
his head, too, so that his dark and heavy curls 
were shaken mth the movement. " Since 
tlie inhabitants of yonder village have for¬ 
gotten the affections and sympathies of their 
nature, it were better that the lake should be 
rippling over their dwellings again ! ” 
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The traveller looked so stern that Phile¬ 
mon was really almost frightened ; the more 
so that, at his frown, the twilight seemed 
suddenly to grow darker, and that, when he 
^ shook his head, there was a roll as of thunder 
J/ in the air. 

But in a moment afterwards, the stranger's 
face became so kindly and mild that the old 
man quite forgot his terror. Nevertheless, 
he could not help feeling that this older 
traveller must be no ordinary personage, 
although he happened now to be attired so 
humbly and to be journeying on foot. Not 
that Philemon fancied him a prince in dis¬ 
guise, or any character of that sort; but rather 
some very wise man, who went about the 
world in poor garb, despising wealth and all 
worldly objects and seeking everywhere to 
add to his wisdom. This idea appeared the 
more probable because, when Philemon raised 
his eyes to see the stranger's face, he seemed 
to see more thought there, in one look, than 
he could have learned from books in a lifetime. 
^ While Baucis was getting the supper, the 

. travellers began to talk very sociably with 
Philemon. The younger, indeed, made such 

shrewd and witty remarks that the good old 
man continually burst out laughing, and 
pronounced him the merriest fellow he had 

p 

seen for many a day. 


Pray, my young friend,” said he, as 
they grew familiar together, ” What may I 
call your name ? 

” Why, I am very nimble, as you see,” 
answered the traveller. ** So, if you call me- 
Quicksilver, the name will fit well.” 

” Quicksilver ? Quicksilver ? ” repeated! 
Philemon, looking in the traveller’s face, to 
see if he were making fun of him. ” It is a. 
very odd name ! And your companion there ? 
Has he as strange a one ? ” 

” You must ask the thunder to tell it 
you ! ” replied Quicksilver, putting on a 
mysterious look. “ No other voice is loud 
enough.” 

This remark, whether it were serious or 
in jest, might have caused Philemon to be¬ 
come afraid of the older stranger if, on looking; 
at him, he had not seen so much kindness- 
in his face. But, undoubtedly, here was the 
grandest figure that ever sat so humbly beside 
a cottage-door. When the stranger spoke,, 
it was with gravity, and in such a way that 
Philemon felt moved to tell him everything 
which he had most at heart. This is always 
the feeling that people have when they meet 
with anyone wise enough to understand all 
their good and evil. 

But Philemon, simple and kind-hearted 
old man that he was, had not many secrets^ 


He talked, however, quite freely about the 
events of his past life, in the whole course of 
which he had never been a score of miles from 
this very spot. His wife Baucis and himself 
had dwelt in the cottage from their youth 
upward, earning their bread by honest labour, 
always poor, but still contented. He told 
what excellent butter and cheese Baucis 
made, and how nice were the vegetables which 
he raised in his garden. He said, too, that 
because they loved one another so very much, 
it was the wish of both that death rnight not 
separate them, but that they should die, as 
they had lived, together. 

As the stranger listened, a smile beamed 
over his face, and made its expression as sweet 
as it was grand. 

You are a good old man,” said he to 
Philemon, ” and you have a good old wife to 
be your help-mate. It is fit that your wish 
be granted.” 

And it seemed to Philemon, just then, 
as if the sunset clouds threw up a bright flash 

from the west and lit a sudden light in- the 
sky, 

Baucis had now got supper ready and, 
coming to the door, began to make excuses 

for the poor fare which she was forced to set 
before her guests. 

Had we known you were coming,” 


said she, my good man and myself would 
have gone without a morsel rather than you 
should lack a better supper. But I took the 
most part of to-day's milk to make cheese ; 
and our last loaf is already half eaten. Ah 
me ! I never feel the sorrow of being poor 
save when a poor traveller knocks at our 
door.'^ 

All will be very well; do not trouble 
yourself, my good dame/* replied the older 
stranger kindly. An honest, hearty wel¬ 
come to a guest works miracles with the fare, 
and is capable of turning the coarsest food 
to food for the gods.** 

“ A welcome you shall have,** cried Baucis, 
and likewise a litttle honey that we happen 
to have left, and a bunch of purple grapes 
besides.*' 

Why, mother Baucis, it is a feast! ** 
exclaimed Quicksilver, laughing. “ An absolute 
feast ! and you shall see how bravely I will 
play my part at it ! I think I never felt 
hungrier in my life." 

" Mercy on us! *' whispered Baucis to 
lier husband, " If the yoimg man is so 
liungry, I am afraid there will not be half 
enough supper ! ** 

They all went into the cottage. 

And now, my little listeners, shall I tell 
you sometliing that will make you open your 


€yes very wide ? It is really one of the oddest 
things in the whole story. Quicksilver’s staff, 
you remember, had set itself up against the 
wall of the cottage. ( 

Well; when its master entered the door, 
leaving this wonderful staff behind, what should 
it do but immediately spread its little wings, 
and go hopping and fluttering up the door¬ 
steps ! Tap, tap, went the staff, on the 
kitchen floor ; nor did it rest until it had stood 
itself on end beside Quicksilver’s chair. Old 
Philemon, however, as well as his wife, was so 
iaken up in attending to their guests that 
no notice was given to what the staff had been 
about. 

As Baucis had said, there was but a 
scanty supper for two hungry travellers. In 
the middle of the table was the remnant of 
a bro^m loaf, with a piece of cheese on one side 
of it, and a dish of honeycomb on the other. 
There was a pretty good bunch of grapes for 
each of the guests. A moderately-sized 
earthen pitcher, nearly full of milk, stood at 
a comer of the board ; and when Baucis had 
filled two bowls, and set them before the 
strangers, only a little milk remained in the 
bottom of the pitcher. Alas ! it is a very sad 
business, when a bountiful heart finds itself 
pinched and squeezed among narrow circum¬ 
stances. Poor Baucis kept wishing that she 



migilt starve for a week to come, if it were- 
possible by so doing to provide^ for these 
luingry folks a more plentiful supper. 

And, since the supper was so exceedingly 
small, she could not help washing that their 
appetites had not been quite so large. Why, 
at their very first sitting dowm, the travellers 
both drank off all the milk in their tw'o bowls- 
at a draught. 

" A little more milk, kind Mother Baucis,, 
if you please,'’ said Quicksilver. “ The day 
has been hot, and I am very much athirst/'" 
Now’, my dear people/’ answered Baucis, 
in great trouble, I am so sorry and ashamed !’ 
But the truth is, there is hardly a drop more* 
milk in the pitcher. O husband ! husband I 
why didn t w'e go without our supper ? ” 

'' Why, it appears to me,” cried Quick¬ 
silver, starting up from the table and taking 
the pitcher by the handle, it really appears- 
to me that matters are not quite so bad as 

you say. Here is certainly more nulk in the 
pitcher.” 

So saying, and to the vast astonishment, 
of Baucis, he filled, not only his own bowl, 
but his companion's likewise from the pitcher 
that w’as supposed to be almost empty. The 
good w^oman could scarcely believe her eyes. 
She had certainly poured out nearly all the 
milk, and had peeped in afterwards, and seen 


i;he bottom of the pitcher as she set it down 
upon the table. 

But I am old,” thought Baucis to 
herself, ” and apt to be forgetful, I suppose I 
must have made a mistake. At all events, 
the pitcher cannot help being empty now, 
rafter filling the bowls twice over.” 

” What excellent milk ! ” observed Quick- 
^silver, after drinking the contents of the 
second bowl. ” Excuse me, my kind hostess, 
but I must really ask you for a little more.” 

Now Baucis had seen, as plainly as she 
^could see anything, that Quicksilver had 
turned the pitcher upside down, and con¬ 
sequently had poured out every drop of milk 
in filling the last bowl. Of course, there could 
not possibly be any left. However, in order 
to let him know precisely how the case was, 
she lifted the pitcher, and made a gesture as 
if pouring milk into Quicksilver's bowl. What 
was her surprise, therefore, when such a 
stream fell bubbling into the bowl, that it was 
immediately filled to the brim, and over¬ 
flowed upon the table ! The two snakes that 
were twisted about Quicksilver's staff (but 
neither Baucis nor Philemon happened to 
observe this) stretched out their heads, and 
began to lap up the spilt milk. 

And then what a delicious scent the milk 
iiad ! It seemed as if Philemon's only cow 



must have pastured that day on the richest 
herbage that could be found anywhere in the- 
world. I only wish that each of you could 
have a bowl of such nice milk at supper-time I. 

“ And now a slice of your brown loaf,, 
mother Baucis/' said Quicksilver, ** and cL 
little of that honey ! 

Baucis cut him a slice, accordingly ; and 
although the loaf, when she and her husband 
ate of it, had been rather too dry and crusty,, 
it was now as light and moist as if but a few 
hours out of the oven. Tasting a crumb, 
which had fallen on the table, she found it more 
delicious than bread ever was before, and 
could hardly believe that it was a loaf of her 
owTi kneading and baking. Yet what other 
loaf could it possibly be ? 

But, oh, the honey ! I may just as well 
let it alone, without trying to describe how 
it smelt and looked. Its colour was that of 
the purest and most transparent gold; and 
it had the odour of a thousand flowers ; but 
of such flowers as never grew in an earthly 
garden, and to seek which the bees must have* 
flown liigh above the clouds. The wonder is^ 
that, after alighting on a flower-bed of such, 
delicious fragrance and immortal bloom, they 
should have been content to fly down agaid 
to their hive in Philemon’s garden. Never 
was such honey tasted, seen, or smelt. Th& 
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perfume floated around the kitchen and made 
it so delightful that, had you closed your eyes, 
you would instantly have forgotten the low 
ceiling and smoky walls, and have fancied 
yourself in an arbour with celestial honey¬ 
suckle creeping over it. 

Although good Mother Baucis was a 
simple old dame, she could not but think that 
there was something rather out of the common 
way in all that had been going on. So, after 
helping the guests to bread and honey, and 
laying a bunch of grapes by each of their 
plates, she sat down by Philemon and told 
him what she had seen in a whisper. 

'' Did you ever hear the like ? '' asked 

she. 

** No, I never did,” answered Philemon, 
with a smile. " And I rather think, my dear 
old wife, you have been walking about in a 
sort of a dream. If I had poured out the milk, 
I should have seen through the business at once. 
There happened to be a little more in the 
pitcher than you thought—that is all.” 

All, husband,” said Baucis, ” say what 
you will, these are very uncommon people.” 

'' Well, weU,” repUed Philemon, stiU 
smiling, “ perhaps they are. They certainly 
do look as if they had seen better days ; and I 
am heartily glad to see them making so com¬ 
fortable a supper.” 



Each of the guests had now taken his 
hiincli of grapes upon his plate. Baucis 
(wlio rubbed her eyes, in order to see the 
more clearly) was of opinion that the clusters 
had grown larger and richer, and that each 
separate grape seemed to be on the. point of 
bursting with ripe juice. It was entirely a 
mystery to her how such grapes could ever 
have been produced from the old stunted 
vine that climbed against the cottage-wall. 

Very admirable grapes, these ! observed 
Quicksilv^er, as he swallowed one after another, 
witliout his bunch becoming smaller. “ Pr^y, 
my good host, whence did you gather them ? ” 

“ From my own vine,** answered Phile¬ 
mon. ‘You may see one of its branches 
twisting across the window yonder. Bat my 
wife and I never thought the grapes very 
fine ones.** 

“ I never tasted better,’* said the guest. 

“ Another cup of this delicious milk, if you 
please, and I shall then have supped better 
tlian a prince.” 

This time, old Philemon himself got up 
and took up the pitcher ; for he was curious 
to discover whether there was any reality in 
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the marvels which Baucis had whispered to 
him. He knew that his good old wife was 
incapable of falsehood and that she was 
seldom mistaken in what she supposed to 


be true ; but this was so very, singular a case 
that he wanted to see into it with his own eyes. 
•On taking up the pitcher, therefore, he slyly 
■peeped into it, and was fully satisfied that it 
•contained not so much as a single drop. All 
at once, however, he beheld a little white 
fountain, which gushed up from the bottom 
•of the pitcher, and speedily filled it to the 
brim with foaming and deliciously fragrant 
milk. It was lucky that Philemon, in his 
surprise, did not drop the miraculous pitcher 

from his hand. 

'' Who are ye, wonder-working strangers ? 
•cried he, even more bewildered than his wife 
had been. 

” Your guests, my good Philemon, and 
your friends,” replied the older traveller, in 
his mild deep voice, that had something at 
once sweet and awe-inspiring in it. “ Give 
me hkewise a cup of the milk ; and may your 
pitcher never be empty for kind Baucis and 
yourself any more than for the needy way¬ 
farer ! ” 

The supper being now over, the strangers 
requested to be shown to their place of repose. 
The old people would gladly have talked with 
them a little longer, and have expressed the 
wonder which they felt and their delight at 
finding the poor and meagre supper prove so 
qnuch better and more abundant than they 


hoped. But the older traveller had inspired 
them with such reverence that they dared not 
ask him any questions. And when Philemon 
drew Quicksilver aside and inquired how 
under the sun a fountain of milk could have 
got into an old earthen pitcher, ' this latter 
personage pointed to his staff. 

'' There is the whole mystery of the affair," 
said Quicksilver ; and if you can make it 
out, ril thank you to let me know. I can’t 
tell what to make of my staff. It is always- 
playing such odd tricks as this ; sometimes 
getting me a supper, and, quite as often, steal¬ 
ing it away. If I had any faith in such 
nonsense, I should say the stick was bewitch¬ 
ed ! " 

He said no more, but looked so slyly ia 
their faces that they rather fancied he was- 
laughing at them. The magic staff went hopp¬ 
ing at his heels, as Quicksilver left the room. 
When they were alone, the good old couple 
spent some little time in talk about the events 
of the evening and then lay downi on the floor 
and fell fast asleep. They had giv'en up their 
sleeping-room to the guests, and had no other 
bed for themselves save these planks, which. 
I wish had been as soft as their own hearts. 

The old man and his wife were up early 
in the morning and the strangers likewise arose 
with the sun, and made readj' to depart. 


Philemon hospitably asked them to 
remain a little longer, until Baucis could milk 
the cow and bake a cake upon the hearth, and 
perhaps find them a few fresh eggs for break¬ 
fast. The guests, however, seemed to think 
it better to finish a good part of their journey 
before the heat of the day should come on. 
They, therefore, persisted in starting imme¬ 
diately, but asked Philemon and Baucis to 
walk forth with them a short distance and 
show them the road which they were to take. 

So they all four left the cottage, chatting 
together like old friends. .It was very re¬ 
markable indeed how familiar the old couple 
grew with the older traveller, and how their 
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good and simple spirits melted into his, even 
as two drops of water would melt into the 
great ocean. And as for Quicksilver, with, 
his keen, quick, laughing wits, he appeared. 
to discover every little thought that came- 
into their nxinds before they know it them- 
selves. They sometimes wished, it is true,, 
that he had not been quite so quick-witted,, 
and also that he would fling away his staff,, 
which looked so mysteriously mischievous- 
with the snakes always writhipg about it. 
But then, again, Quicksilver showed himself 
so very good-humoured that they would have- 
been pleased to keep him in their cottage,, 
staff, snakes, and all, every day and the whole 


clay long. 

‘‘ Ah me ! Well-a-day ! ** exclaimed 
Philemon, when they had walked a little way 
from their door. " If our neighbours only 
knew what a blessed tiling it is to show hos¬ 
pitality to strangers, .they would tie up all 
their dogs and never allow their children to 
fling another stone.'" 

“It is a sin and shame for them to be¬ 
have so,—^that it is ! " cried good old Baucis 
angrily. And I mean to go this very day, 
and tell some of them what naughty people 
they are ! " 

I fear,” remarked Quicksilver, slyly 
smiling, “ that you will find none of them 
at home." 

The older traveller's brow, just then, 
assumed such a grave, stern, and awful look, 
yet serene withal, that neither Baucis nor 
Philemon dared to speak a word. They 
gazed reverently into his face, as if they had 
been gazing at the sky. 

" When men do not feel towards the 
humblest stranger as if he were a brother," 
said the traveller, in tc^nes so deep that they 
sounded like those of an organ, " they are 
unworthy to exist on earth, which was created 
as the abode of the great human brother¬ 
hood ! " 

" And, by the by, my dear old people," 



cried Quicksilver, with the liveliest look of 
fun and mischief in his eyes, '' where is this 
same village that you talk about ? On which 
side of us does it lie ? Methinks I do not 
see it hereabouts.*' 

Philemon and his wife turned towards the 
valley, where at sunset only the day before 
they had seen the meadows, the houses, the 
gardens, the clumps of trees, the wide, green- 
margined street, with children playing in it 
and all the tokens of business, enjoyment, 
and prosperity. But what was their astonish¬ 
ment 1 There was no longer any appearance 
of a village ! Even the fertile vale, in the 
hollow of which it lay, had ceased to have 
existence. In its stead they beheld the broad 
blue surface of a lake, which filled the great 
basin of the valley from brim to brim and. 
reflected the surrounding hills with as peace¬ 
ful an image as if it had been there ever since 
the creation of the world. For an instant 
the' lake remained. perfectly smooth. Then 
a little breeze sprang up, and caused the water 
to dance, glitter, and sparkle in the early 
sunbeams, and to dash, with a pleasant rippling 
murmur, against the nearer shore. 

The lake seemed so strangely familiar that 
the old couple were greatly perplexed, and 
felt as if they could only have been dreaming 
about a village having lain there. But the 


next moment they remembered the vanished 
dwellings, and the faces and characters of the 
inhabitants far too clearly for a dream. The 
village had been there yesterday, and now 

was gone ! 

Alas ! ” cried these kind-hearted old 
people, what has become of our poor neigh¬ 
bours ? 

They exist no longer as men and 
women,’* said the older traveller, in his grand 
and deep voice, while a roll of thunder seemed 
to echo it at a distance. There was neither 
use nor beauty in such a life as theirs ; for 
they never softened or sweetened the hard lot 
of mortality by kindness between man and 
man. They kept no image of the better life 
in their bosom; therefore, the lake, that 
was of old, has spread itself forth again, to 
reflect the sky ! ** 

“ And as for those foolish people,*' said 
Quicksilver, with liis mischievous smile, ** they 
are all transformed to fishes. There needed 
but little change, for they were already a scaly 
set of rascals and the coldest-blooded beings 
in existence. So kind Mother Baucis, when¬ 
ever you or your husband have an appetite 
for a dish of broiled trout, he can throw in a 
line and pull out half a dozen of your old 
neighbours ! " 

“ Ah," cried Baucis, shuddering, " I would 
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not, for the world, put one ot them on the 
gridiron ! ** 

“ No/' added Philemon, making a wry 
iace, we could never relish them! " 

“ As for you, good Philemon," continued 

the older traveller, " and you, kind Baucis ■ 
you, with your scanty means, have mingled 
so much heartfelt hospitality with your 
entertainment of the homeless strangers that 
the milk became an inexhaustible fount of 
nectar and the brown loaf and the honey were 
ambrosia. Thus, the divinities have feasted 
at your board off the same viands that supply 
their banquets on Olympus. You have done 
well, my dear old friends. Wherefore, request 
whatever favour you have most at heart, and 
it is granted/' 

Philemon and Baucis looked at each other, 
and then—-I know not which of the two it 
was who spoke, but that one uttered the 
desire of both their hearts : 

Let us live together, while we live, 
and leave the world at the same instant when 
we die ! For we have always loved each other ! " 
“Be it so ! " replied the stranger, with 
majestic kindness. “ Now, look towards your 
cottage*! " 

They did SO. But what was their sur¬ 
prise oh beholding a tall edifice of white 
marble, with a wide-open portal, occupying 


the spot where their humble residence had 
so lately stood ! 

“ There is your home/' said the stranger, 
beneficently smiling on them both. “ Exercise 
your hospitality in yonder palace as freely 
as in the poor hovel to which you welcomed us 
last evening." 

The old folks fell on their knees to thank 
him ; but behold ! neither he nor Quicksilver 
was there. 

So Philemon and Baucis took up their 
residence in the marble palace and spent 
their time, with vast satisfaction to them¬ 
selves, in making jolly and comfortable every¬ 
body who happened to pass that way. Th§ 
milk-pitcher, I must not forget, to say, retained 
its marvellous quality of being never empty 
when it was desirable to have it full. When¬ 
ever an honest, good-humoured, and free¬ 
hearted guest took a draught from this pitcher, 
he invariably found it the sweetest and most 
invigorating fluid that ever ran dowm his 
throat. But, if a cross and disagreeable \isitor 
happened to sip, he was pretty certain to 
twist his visage into a hard knot and pronounce 
it a pitcher of sour milk ! 

Thus the old couple lived in their palace 
a great, great while, and grew older and older, 
and \'er3* old indeed. At length, however, 
there came a summer morning when Phile- 
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mon and Baucis faded to make their appear¬ 
ance, as on other mornings, with one 
hospitable smile on both their pleasant faces, 
to invite the guests of overnight to breakfast. 
The guests searched everywhere from top to 
the bottom of the great palace and all to no 
purpose. But after a great deal of perplexity, 
they espied in front of the portal two old 
trees, which nobody could remember to have 
seen there the day before. Yet there they 
stood, with their roots fastened deep into 
the soil and a huge mass of leaves over¬ 
shadowing the whole front of the palace. One 
was an oak, and the other a linden-tree. Their 
•boughs—it was strange and beautiful to see 
—were inter-twined together and embraced 
one another so that each tree seemed to live 

in the other tree’s bosom, much more than in 
its own. 


While the guests were wondering how 
these trees, that must have needed at least a 
century to grow, could have come to be so 
tall and venerable in a single night, a breeze 
spr^g up and set their intermingled boughs 
astir. And then there was a deep, broad 

murmur in the air, as if the two mysterious 
trees were speaking. 

^ I am old Philemon 1 ” murmured the oak. 

I am old Baucis 1 ” murmured the 
linden-tree. 


But as the breeze grew stronger, the 
trees both spoke at once—“ Philemon ! Baucis ! 
Baiicis ! Philemon ! —-as if one were both, 
and both were one, and talking together in 
the depths of their mutual heart. It was 
plain enough to see that the good old couple 
had renewed their youth, and were now to 
spend a quiet and delightful, hundred years 
or so, Philemon as an oak, and Baucis as a 
linden-tree. And oh, what a hospitable shade 
did tliey ihng around them ! Whenever a 
traveller paused beneath it, he heard a pleasant 
whisper of the leaves above his head and 
wondered how the sound should so much 
resemble words like these :— 

Welcome, welcome, dear traveller, wel¬ 
come ! " 

And some kind soul that knew what would 
have pleased old Baucis and old Philemon 
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best, built a circular seat around both their 
trunks, where, for a great while afterwards, 
tlie weary, and the hungry, and the thirsty 
used to I'epose themselves, and quaff milk 
abundantly out of the miraculous pitcher. 

And I wish, for all our sakes, that we 
liad the pitcher here now 1 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Change the following passages into Indirect 

SpGGCll* p 

(а) ** Those children.need it/* (p. 94 )* 

(б) '‘Welcome, strangers!.in such a bad 

neighbourhood ? ” (p. 99 )* 

(c) " Had we known, you were coming.knocks 

at our door** (pp. 105-106). 

2. Describe the villagers’ behaviour, to rich and 

poor visitors. 

3. Use the following words in sentences of your 

own:— .. ,1 

■ frugal, hospitality, diligently, bountifully, grati¬ 
tude, cold-blooded, scamper, din, shrill, aspect, 
amends, pasture. 

4. What punishment was visited on the villagers? 
Why ? 

5. What request did Philemon and Baucis make to 

the travellers and how was it granted ? 

6. Give a description in your own words of Quick¬ 
silver's magic staff. 

7. Analyse the following into clauses, and show the 

function of each clause :— 

But, as the waters subsided,..,...and supplied the 

inhabitants with water, (p. 95)* 

8 . (i) Translate into your own language 

(«) Th^e old follks.than their own selves. 

(pp. 94-95). 

(6) But Philemon, simple.as they had 

lived, together, (pp. 104-105). 

(c) But, oh, the honey I......creeping over it, 

(pp. IIO-IIl). 

(c?) Thus the old couple lived.much more 

than in its own, (pp. I30-I2i), 
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(«) Without referring to the text re-translate 
your translation of (6)» and {d) into Hnglish. After¬ 
wards compare it with the text, and correct your mistakes. 

9, Change the following sentences as directed:— 

Never was there a prettier or more fruitful valley. ^ . 
(Use affirmative form). 

They would take off their hats and make the i-, 
humblest bows you ever saw. (Change into *j. 

' a simple sentence). ^ ;? 

I happen to have an excellent stafi. (Write in 

the interrogative form). » 

It would be an excellent kind of stick for a little ; 
boy to ride astride of! (Change into a 

complex sentence). 

Was there not a lake covering the spot where now < ^ ' 
stands the viUage? (Change into assertive). 
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